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VERSES 
By Epa Low Watton 
Into the Stillness of Your Grief 


Into the stillness of your grief 

I come again, 

Tracing in wet gold a leaf 
Against your window pane. 

Look up, for all of space is filled 
With mist of me. The lane 
Brightens from quiet emptiness 
Into light rain. 


Hands 


Cool hands, long fingered, 

Like pale lilies drifting across my weary eyes, 
With petaled water bathing 

My tired throat free from a million lies, 

I have known you, cool hands. 


Strong hands, thick wristed, 

Like steel wires steadying my awkward soul, 
Wrenching me back from tottering 

To stand erect and firmly whole, 

I have known you, strong hands. 


Tense hands burning 

Like red coals of thin-shingled pine which turn 
Quickly to ashes blown out by the wind, 

My cluttered leaves of thinking catch and burn 
Remembering you, tense hands. 
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They Have Bult Them Many Houses 


They have built them many houses 

Facing toward the sun-lit bay, 

Backed by the fragrant forests, 

Fat, red houses, squat, brown houses, 

Thick, fine houses of dignified gray, 

Bold, square houses, screened, white houses, 
Queer little houses, timidly gay, 

Pushing and crowding toward the sun-lit bay, 
Backed by the fragrant forests. 


They have built them many houses 

And at night they light the way 

Backed by the shadowed forests, 

With fat, red lamp-lights, squat, green lamp-lights, 
Qualified lamplights hidden away, 

With bold white lamp-lights, pale, gold lamp-lights, 
Defiant little candles, timidly gay 

Flickering out in the purple bay 

Backed by the shadowed forests. 


Under an Umbrella 


Thick drops whispering about me 
Splutter soft and plash my shelter, 
Foaming at my feet I see 

Rushing gutter streams which skelter, 
Crystal pools reflecting grass blades, 
Splattered into wrinkling motion, 
Shining pavements rainbow shades, 
Phosphoreseent as the ocean. 


Thin thoughts whispering about me 
Splutter soft and plash my shelter, 
Slushing at my ‘feet I see 

Shiny rubbers, shoes that pelter 
Spats of oozy mud on me. 

















VERSES 


Pink Petals 


Pink petals, pinker in the rain, 
Drift to the dust where she 

Once left her foot-print’s stain 

In coming down to me. 

Pink petals falling to the path; 
So comes to me again 

Spring’s wrath. 


Swite For Iola 
Agitato 

In blue veils, flame veils 
And white veils of laughter, 
Run down the hill-line, 
Faster and faster, 
Run down the hill-line 
And I shall run after, 
In gray veils, gold veils, 
Black veils of disaster. 


Pathetique 


There have been moments 
Like you in blue, 

There have been moments, 
But they are through, 
Moments of laughter, 
Inviolate too, 

And filled with memory 
Like you in blue. 


There have been hours 
Like you in white, 
There have been hours 
In the quiet night, 
Fragrant and moonlit, 
Gold and light 

And full of shadows 
Like you in white. 
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There was one day, 
Yourself in truth, 
There was one day 
So filled with youth, 
Sunlit and shaded, 
Fire and gray, 
Elusive and lasting, 


‘here was one day. 











THE JEWELER 
By ArtHur R. Curry 


The jeweler put out a velvet pad, 

Pleasing to touch and yellow as pure gold. 
Thereon he placed a row of glowing rubies; 

Then, nearer me, a row of cold, white diamonds, 
And last, a row of tranquil amethysts. 

Then, looking up to catch my admiration, 
‘*These,’’ he said, pointing, ‘‘are erotic sonnets; 
And these are poems of the intellect; 

And these are of devotion and the spirit. 


Some lapidary, taking stones of value, 


Has made them into gems of sparkling beauty. 
But see vou this,’’ he said, the while w ithdrawing 
\ purple pad whereon a neeklace lay, 
\ coil of lneent pearls. He raised them up 
\nd fondled them between us and the light. 

( 1e 1 ‘ ( 
To touch an instrument to one of these. 
These are the lovely thoughts that move in beauty 
Like maidens sporting in a lily pond.”’ 
lle eoiled the necklace on the purple 


Then, looking up, but pointing while he spoke: 


“This is the poetry that needs no art 
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But that inherent in the form God gave it. 


We make our diamonds, but we search for pearls.’’ 














THE HUMANITY OF WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


By DELMAR Gross COOKE 


The death of William Dean Howells closes a career of citi- 
zenship and literary achievement without example among us. 
If the finality of this event quicken the critical intelligence of 
our country at all, we shall understand better, I think, the 
interdependence of these two aspects of his genius. For we 
have been curiously reluctant to identify the informing spirit 
of his art with the spirit of democratic living upon which he 
was so insistent. He will inevitably be established in the crit- 
ical consciousness as a literary leader, as a social historian, 
and as an unrivalled technician. In the mind of the student 
of letters, he will emerge from the great artistic evolution that 
was consciously forming the world-literature of his time—the 
realistic movement, as we loosely style it—the most conspicu- 
ous figure on this side of the Atlantic. Many of less exclusive 
interests will look to him, with astonishment at the accuracy 
of his methods and at the length and singleness of his devo- 
tion, as an indispensable recorder of the national life. And 
his perfection in all that relates to literary handling ought to 
become a still more compelling source of refreshment and 
renewal to the fellows of his craft. But these valuations of 
his worth all point to a writer of yesterday. In one way or 
another they commit him to the shadows of literary history, 
while all that he valued in literature was an essence that is 
timeless. He was content to rest his title to immortality on 
qualities of spirit that were to Chaucer and to Cervantes. 

His exploits as a literary leader group themselves about one 
central purpose—the substitution of simple humane criteria 
for all others, literary or moral. The enterprises to which he 
lent the weight of his authority—and he commanded an almost 
superstitious reverence—were calculated to loose in America 
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dynamic forces that should make for a humanistic and demo- 
eratic literature. And I do not believe that he cared greatly 
about the nature of those forces, provided they propelled the 
native talent in the right direction. He was eager in the sup- 
port of such disparate undertakings as the popularization of 
the Russian novel and the establishment of a school of local or 
regional fiction, wishing American literary youth to catch the 
complete naturalness and high seriousness with which the Rus- 
sian masters handled their material and fearing lest it fall 
under the spell of foreign themes and foreign color. If the 
notoriety he once enjoyed as a doctrinaire and dogmatist per- 
sist, it is because some of his opponents made literature of their 
controversial writings, Robert Louis Stevenson, for example, 
putting the remonstrance greeting him as a bondslave and 
zealot of the narrowest convictions into Memories and Por- 
traits. But it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the chief 
of his aims as a schoolmaster was the abolition of discipleship 
and pupilage. Mr. Hamlin Garland, who told us through the 
magazines long before he produced A Son of the Middle Bor- 
der how he became an adherent of Howells in the eighties, 
when Howells was an ‘‘issue,’’ was greatly impressed by this 
fact and recorded his realization of it glowingly: 


“As the art which Mr. Howells represents declines to be held ac- 
countable to any age, or land, or individual, so it discourages dis- 
cipleship. It says to the young writer: ‘Look to nature and to 
actuality for your model—not to any book, or man, or number of 
men. Be true to yourself. Write of that of which you know the 
most, and follow faithfully the changes in your feeling. Put your- 
self down before common realities, common hopes, common men, 
till their pathos and mystery, and significance flood you like a sea, 
and when the life that is all about you is so rich with drama and 
poetry, and the vista of human thought and passion so infinite that 
you are in despair of ever expressing a thousandth part of what you 
feel, then all idea of discipleship will be at an end. Your whole aim 
will be to be true to yourself and your infinite teacher, nature, and 
you will no longer strive to delineate beauty, but truth, and at last 
truth will be beauty.’” 


His unique importance as a recorder of American civiliza- 
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tion no less than his influence as chief of a school is funda- 
mentally conditioned not by his genius as a reporter but by 
the humanity of his motives. When he advertised himself as 
a realist, he announced that realism was not a new theory but 
only one that had never before so universally characterized 
literary endeavor, and that its assertions were simply that 
fidelity to experience was the essential condition of a great 
imaginative literature, and that the function of such a litera- 
ture was to widen the bounds of human sympathy and make 
men better known to one another. ‘*‘ When realism becomes 
false to itself,’’ he solemnly warned, ‘‘when it heaps up facts 
merely, and maps life instead of picturing it, realism will per- 
ish too.’’ That was to say, even as classicism and romanticism 
perished—because they became faithless to fact. Thus, he 
proposed truth to the actual as an essential but not a final 
condition of art; and if he ascribed any intrinsic finality to 
veritism as a method it was because the course of literary his- 
tory presented itself to his view, not merely as a eyclie evolu- 
tion, but as an advance—a progress toward the eonscious and 
exclusive employment of the data of human experience and 
the definite recognition of human values. 

The subtleties of technique hy which flowells realized his 
large and generous aims will be found to sustain a very close 
relation to them. This is a matter that his critics and readers 
have scareely begun to understand. His insistence on imper- 
sonality and detachment as the authoria] attitude, for example, 
has brought him a great deal of ill will from the erities and no 
end of miscomprehension from his readers. Even so sound a 
theorist and so discerning a commentator as Mr. W. C. Brown- 
ell rushed to the defense of Thackeray when Howells attacked 
him for his gross violations of this principle. Yet this is the 
very crux of the Howells technique, involving the abandonment 
of sentimentalism and satire as instruments of the moral novel, 
and thus serving more than anything else to make it an ex- 
periment in humanism. This is a sort of secret that yields 
itself only to the few but sincere readers who come to the How- 
ells people without the common prepossession for ‘‘literary 
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creations." I well remember my pleasure in an article by 
Mr. W. B. Trites in the Forum for February, 1913, in which 
he tells how this happened with him, and of his boyish diffi- 
culties with the characters of The Minister’s Charge, which 
was read in his home. 

“It interested us profoundly. We discussed Lemuel, Sewell, Sta- 
tira, and the rest as though they had been real people. I remember 
still and starry nights of blood-curdling cold when I would be in- 
tensely annoyed by Mr. Howells’ kindly treatment: of the officious 
Mrs. Sewell—for, little boy that I was, I did not then perceive that 
for Mr. Howells to give the squarest of ‘square deals’ to a character 


does not inevitably mean that he upholds all that character’s con- 


duct—and I remember nights of wild wind and snow when Lemuel’s 
stern aloofness shocked and displeased me, though at the same time 
I liked very much the lad’s honor, his delicate pride.” 


I] 


| should perhaps say a word about the Howells style, for 


which many who think of him only as a delicate and insub- 
stantial pai r of manners, a faultless delineator of tea- 
parties, are ready to promise him immortality. This style 
ought to be simply examined with reference to its sources of 


interest, when it will be found hardly to exist outside of its 
author’s acute feeling for men and women. Mastery of dia- 
logue, the language of men and women, is its crowning glory. 
Even those hostile to Howells’ social and artistie ideals will 
tell you that he has no competitor living or dead in this branch 
of the narrative art. As to his deseriptive method, its all-per- 
vading characteristic lies in his inability to keep the human 
element out of a landscape for even a paragraph of moderate 
length. Asa painter of sky and sea he is not inimitable. The 
magie canvas of Pierre Loti is not for him; and the chromat- 
ics of Gautier are beyond the resources of his palette. He 
seldom evokes an atmosphere with the swift salieney of De 
Maupassant, or lingers in the deseriptive mood with the loving 
eye of a plastic artist as does Henry James, who learned the 


secrets of light from the impressionistic painters. Of course, 
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scene-painting as we come upon it in Radcliffe, Scott, and 
Cooper is a lost art; but Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, not to mention Mr. Kipling and Mr. Conrad, do in 
their newer and better way enthrall the reader in his own emo- 
tions, making him directly the spectator. Howells interest- 
ingly makes one of his characters express a certain scepticism 
of this procedure so far as the drama is concerned; but the 
passage is more interesting in its applicability not only to his 
own novels but even to his books of travel. It occurs in The 
Story of a Play, as Maxwell the playwright and his Louise sit 
swinging on their cottage veranda. 


“... The sea came and went among the rocks below, marking its 
course in the deepening twilight with a white rope of foam, and 
raving huskily to itself, with now and then the long plunge of some 
heavier surge against the bowlders, and a hoarse shout. The Port- 
land boat swam by in the offing, a glitter of irregular lights, and the 
lamps on the different points of the Cape blinked as they revolved in 
their towers. ‘This is the kind of thing you can get only in a 
novel,’ said Maxwell, musingly. ‘You couldn’t possibly give the 
feeling of it in a play.’ 

“‘Couldn’t you give the feeling of the people looking at it?’ sug- 
gested his wife, and she put her hand out to lay it on his. ‘Yes, 
you could do that,’ he assented, with pleasure in her notion; ‘and 
that would be better. I suppose that is what would be aimed at in 
a description of the scene, which would be tiresome if it didn’t give 
the feeling of the spectator.’ ”’ 


It is the feeling of the spectator in the playwright’s sense 
that is seldom wanting in Howells’ scene. People are an ob- 
session with him; when they are long absent, he goes out into 
the byways and hedges and compels them to come in. Or if he 
forsakes the mid-day throng to view a city in the silence of 
night, he steals back almost before one is aware. This is what 
he does at Carlsbad in Their Silver Wedding Journey, but I 
prefer to give an example from his earlier work, from his first 
important book, Venetian Life (Houghton, Mifflin Company) : 


“... I remember distinctly among the beautiful nights of that 
time, the soft night of late winter which first showed me the scene 
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you may behold from the Public Gardens at the end of the long con- 
cave line of the Riva degli Schiavoni. Lounging there upon the 
southern parapet of the Gardens, I turned from the dim bell-towers 
of the evanescent islands in the east (a solitary gondola gliding 
across the calm of the water, and striking its moonlight silver into 
multitudinous ripples), and glanced athwart the vague shipping in 
the basin of St. Mark, and saw all the lights from the Piazzetta to 
the Giudecca, making a crescent of flame in the air, and casting 
deep into the water under them a crimson glory that sank also 
down and down in my own heart, and illumined all its memories of 
beauty and delight. Behind these lamps rose the shadowy masses of 
church and palace; the moon stood bright and full in the heavens, the 
gondola drifted away to the northward; the islands of the lagoons 
seemed to rise and sink with the light palpitations of the waves 
like pictures on the undulating fields of banners; the stark rigging 
of a ship showed black against the sky; the Lido sank from sight 
upon the east, as if the shore had composed itself to sleep by the 
side of its beloved sea to the music of the surge that gently beat its 
sands; the yet leafless boughs of the trees above me stirred them- 
selves together, and out of one of those trembling towers in the 
lagoons, one rich, full sob burst from the heart of a bell, too deeply 
stricken with the glory of the scene, and suffused the languid night 
with the murmur of luxurious, ineffable sadness. 

“But there is a perfect democracy in the realm of the beautiful, 
and whatsoever pleases is equal to any other thing there, no matter 
how low its origin or humble its composition; and the magnificence 
of that moonlight scene gave me no deeper joy than I won from the 
fine spectacle of an old man whom I saw burning coffee one night 
in the little court behind my lodgings, and whom I recollect now as 
one of the most interesting people I saw in my first days at Venice. 
All day long the air of that neighborhood had reeked with the odors 
of the fragrant berry, and all day long this patient old man—sage, 
let me call him—had turned the sheet-iron cylinder in which it was 
roasting over an open fire after the picturesque fashion of roasting 
coffee in Venice. Now that the night had fallen, and the stars shone 
down upon him, and the red of the flame luridly illumined him, he 
showed more grand and venerable than ever. Simple, abstract hu- 
manity has its own grandeur in Italy; and it is not hard here for 
the artist to find the primitive types with which genius loves best to 
deal. As for this old man, he had the beard of a saint, and the 
dignity of a senator, harmonized with the squalor of a beggar, su- 
perior to which shone his abstract, unconscious grandeur of human- 
ity. A vast and calm melancholy, which had nothing to do with 
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burning coffee, dwelt in his aspect and attitude; and if he had been 
some dread supernatural agency, turning the wheel of fortune, and 
doing men, instead of coffee, brown, he could not have looked more 
sadly and weirdly impressive. When, presently, he rose from his 
seat, and lifted the cylinder from its place, and the clinging flames 
leaped after it, and he shook it, and a volume of luminous smoke 
enveloped him and glorified him—then I felt with secret anguish 
that he was beyond art, and turned sadly from the spectacle of that 
sublime and hopeless magnificence.” 


I present these companion pieces of a night in Venice that 
the reader may judge for himself which challenges its author’s 
art. The first is immeasurably the less characteristic, and 
even for its early period in his development, has the nature 
of an indulgence. 

And this brings me to say, with regret, that Howells was 
so afraid of scene-painting that in Their Silver Wedding 
Journey, a work almost as largely devoted to scenes as the 
Italian books, he apologized for a sunrise. One recalls Bal- 
zac’s admiration for The Pathfinder; but the question does 
not concern realism. It is an indubitable fact that the sun 
does sometimes rise in majesty. Nor must one love Man the 
less to insist that sometimes 


“There is society, where none intrudes.” 


A trifle less humanity on Howells’ part would have dis- 
pensed (in his [talian Journeys) with the intrusion of the 
sexton’s son at the graves of Shelley and Keats; a little less 
interest in the pilgrims at San Sebastiano and he would have 
breathed the true atmosphere of that shrine. The pilgrims 
are ubiquitous, but San Sebastiano is unique. And this hu- 


‘manity that in the conerete was such an absorption with him 


was in the abstract an intoxication. He loved Man not only 
as Chaucer loved him, but as Spinoza loved God. 

It is an ironic circumstance that Mark Twain, one of the 
few to realize the true source of Howells’ perfection as an 
artist, should be the chief of those who have exalted him as 
a stylist; that Mark Twain, who raged with him in private 
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over problems of human justice, should publicly have lapsed 
into ecstasies over his verbal manner, crediting him with a 
solicitude for the inevitable phrase, a Frenchman’s rever- 
ence for le mot juste. I hope I shall not be suggesting that 
our delight in his phrasal excellencies will not be a perpetual 
one when I insist that this is putting him in the wrong com- 
pany. Neither was he concerned for the style that is supposed 
to preserve writing against the corrosion of time nor did he 
achieve it. That style is the property in our tongue of vir- 
tuosi like Walter Pater, and it exacts not merely a longer 
patience than was his but a difference in intention—a dif- 
feerence against which he rebelled, against which he warned 
his pupils. Henry James did not listen to him; he had the 
difference of intention; he was consciously a stylist, like the 
style or not as you choose. Mrs. Wharton has both the ar- 
tistic intent and a larger measure of patience than had James; 
take the dawning of spring in Italy as exquisitely depicted 
in her Italian Backgrounds, as it challenged the pen of Henry 
James on his ‘‘Roman Rides’’ (Transatlantic Sketches of 
1893), and as Howells scattered its sweetness through the last 
third of Tuscan Cities, and observe how easily, by what we 
commonly know as French standards, she bears off the prize. 
I am prepared to agree with Mr. Alexander Harvey when he 
submits that ‘‘in the matter of form, structure, style, what- 
ever we choose to call that part of the novelist’s equipment 
which reveals him as an artist,’’ the tale of Silas Lapham is 
more finished than the masterpieces of Flaubert, with the 
reservation that we do not choose to call it style in the 


Flaubertian sense. 
lil 


Turning now to the larger aspects of the art represented 
by William Dean Howells, we may say that he and his Con- 
tinental masters and colleagues, in their substitution of 
human values for older aesthetic and ethical ones, settled 
the issue between moral art and art for art’s sake, dismissing 
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both, and defined for such fiction as aspires to be fine art a 
center of interest which it has shown no disposition to shift. 
Its theorists and practitioners have become more scientific, 
it is true, and from time to time more metaphysical in their 
distinctions, but I do not know that they have superseded 
or essentially revised the declaration made for modernity by 
Howells’ Spanish friend and counterpart, Palacio-Valdés. 


“The man of our time,” says Valdés in his prologue to La Her- 
mana San Sulpicio (1889), “wishes to know everything and enjoy 
everything: he turns the objective of a powerful equatorial towards 
the heavenly spaces where,gravitate the infinitude of the stars, just 
as he applies the microscope to the infinitude of the smallest insects; 
for their laws are identical. His experience, united with intuition, 
has convinced him that in nature there is neither great nor small; 
all is equal. All is equally grand, all is equally just, all is equally 
beautiful, because all is equally divine.” “Things that appear ugliest 
in reality to the spectator who is not an artist,” he continues, “are 
transformed into beauty and poetry when the spirit of the artist 
possesses itself of them. We all take part every day in a thousand 
domestic scenes, every day we see a thousand pictures in life, that 
do not make any impression upon us, or if they make any it is one 
of repugnance; but let the novelist come, and without betraying the 
truth, but painting them as they appear to his vision, he produces a 
most interesting work, whose perusal enchants us. That which in 
life left us indifferent, or repelled us, in art delights us. Why? 
Simply because the artist has made us see the idea that resides in 
it. Let not the novelists, then, endeavor to add anything to reality, 
to turn it and twist it, to restrict it. Since nature has endowed them 
with this precious gift of discovering ideas in things, their work 
will be beautiful if they paint these as they appear. But if the 
reality does not impress them, in vain will they strive to make their 
work impress others.” 


It was for this essentially democratie revaluation of ar- 
tistic materials and experience that Howells stocd in Ameri- 
ean literature and life; and during the years 1886 to 1892, 
when he was quartered in the ‘‘ Editor’s Study’’ of Harper’s 
Magazine, to stand for it meant warfare 





war on what he 
described, in reviewing Matthew Arnold’s charges that Amer- 
ica lacked interest and distinction, as the ‘‘superstition”’ of 
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the romantic, the bizarre, the heroic, the distinguished. He 
and Mr. Henry Harper agreed after it was over that the 
long fight had been a losing one, so that during his occupancy 
of the ‘‘Easy Chair,’’ which dated from December, 1900, to 
his death last May, it was not aggressively renewed. The 
discouragement was natural but not altogether reasonable, 
since it was based chiefly on the assumption, already demon- 
strated as erroneous in the case of Walt Whitman, that an 
art which drew its vitality from the life of a people must in 
virtue of that faet be accepted of the people and at once 
contribute to their life. The century had closed in a blazing 
recrudescence of the historical romance. The boyish company 
gathered about the memory of Robert Louis Stevenson had 
found the time of the Spanish-American War propitious for 
putting a sort of finishing touch upon popular misconception 
of the new ideals. Realism was more than ever discredited, 


‘ 


standing in the publie mind a ‘‘sordid’’ thing, a negation of 
all the beauty and heroism and distinction in the world. But 
it was really otherwise with the best artists. In their minds 
beauty and heroism and distinetion had been indeed sup- 
planted as artistic ideals by the perception of meanings in 
things and its communication. 

It is now clearer, though not elear enough for the salvation 
of popular fiction, that in disestablishing Beauty as an artistic 
eriterion (even to the universal tolerance of Mr. John Gals- 
worthy a ‘‘perpetual begging of the question’’) the company 
to which Howells belonged was seeking but to extend its 
domain, was demanding but more and more Beauty. This is 
certainly what Howells tried to make clear in his remarks 
about Matthew Arnold. If we had not much of the kind 
Arnold missed, he said, we did not undervalue it, but fer- 
vently hoped to acquire more and more of it—only the centre 
and bounds of our interest had shifted to include ‘‘common 
beauty, common grandeur, or the beauty and grandeur in 
which the quality of solidarity sc prevails that neither distin- 
guishes itself to the disadvantage of anything else.’’ So the 
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case against romance was not a grudge against nobility of char- 
acter or the heroic in conduct but against a spirit that sup- 
pressed, where it did not sentimentalize, nine-tenths of the real 
nobility and heroism in the world, that was inviting us to ad- 
mire a swash-buckling that sustained no relation to the faith 
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the best among us, and a grandeur that shone at 
the expense of our common grandeur and greatly to the 
disadvantage of the futile strivings and vague aspirations 
on whieh we based our faith in man. 
[It is not my purpose to review the spe ifie errors of ro- 
mance that disqualify it for ministry to the sincere lover of 
an, but to discuss a living one that continues to obseure 
the worth of William Dean Howells. The romancers have 
indered to the ‘‘unofficial sentimentalism,’’ to borrow the 
admirable phrase of Mr. Conrad, that is always with us; they 
have distracted the publie by theatricalities that realize in 
the worst possible sense the ‘‘ pocket theatre’ ideal of Marion 
Crawford: they have subtly and completely divorced the 
novel from life, which becomes more complex in its motives 
the more closely it is serutinized, by the simplification of 
otive upon which Stevenson insisted as the capital condition 
of beauty in art. But what I wish to eall attention to here 
is that in their reliance on action, exalting the overt and often 
meaningless event above the motive, they have brought them- 
selves to impotence in the depiction of spiritual crises Thev 
prove the power of the spirit of man by appeal to miracles. 
Theirs is the artistie faith that demands a sign and chiefly as 
such has alienated from itself all honest and inquiring hearts. 
'f you would see the spiritual break-down of an art which 
displays in many respects an admirable solicitude for the 
realities but which in its final appeal concedes to the popular 
demand for miracles, witness the orgy of expiation in which 
Mr. William Allen White, when he came to finish A Certain 
Rich Man, felt it necessary to close the career of John Bar- 
clay. It is not enough that Barclay restore his family to 


poverty and happiness; he must rise from the fireplace, where 
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he has stirred the last of his sto¢k to embers, the poker in one 
hand, bless the reunion of his daughter and her lover with 
the other, and go to a heroie death. And his mother, when 
she learns that he has saerificed his life to rescue a woman of 
bad repuation from drowning, must lift her arms heavenward 
and ery: ‘‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord.’’ Compare this with the regeneration of Dryfoos, 
whose avarice also brought death to his own flesh and blood, 
and think of the benediction that descended upon Silas Lap- 
ham as the reward of his less tragic coming to social eon- 


sciousness. 


“In the shadow of his disaster they returned to something like 
their old, united life; they were at least all together again; and it 
will be intelligible to those whom life has blessed with vicissitude, 
that Lapham should come home the evening after he had given up 
everything to his creditors, and should sit down to his supper so 
cheerful that Penelope could joke with him in the old way, and tell 
him that she thought from his looks they had concluded to pay him 
a hundred cents on every dollar he owed them.” 


The people still clamor for a sign, just as they revel in the 
horrors that Jonathan Edwards preached; but they will not 
always do so. The authentic peace of Silas Lapham will yet 
move the hearts of men, and long after the Hebraic furies 
of John Barclay are forgotten. 

It is worth while insisting on this point, so much has the 
demand for action that is virile and red-blooded done to 
emasenlate our fietion and to keep it on the level of puerile 
entertainment. It is almost the business of a fiction absorbed 
in action to miseonceive the nature of emotional crises. And 
especially does it busy itself disseminating the notion that 
tragedy and catastrophe are the circumstances most provo- 
eative of character revelation. Howells pointed out a 
thousand times how the inner life, which should be the hu- 
manist’s chief concern, is checked and ceases in the imme- 
diate presence of catastrophe, in so far as the disaster produces 
any effect whatever. He further maintained that great 
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changes in character are rare and isolated phenomena, and 
that when they do occur they are obscure in their origins and 
gradual in their operation. I do not know that he was not 
excessive in his scorn of those baphometic moments that were 
an unfailing resource with the older story-tellers; but that 
was inevitable in one whose message was so deeply concerned 
with the real and the inward man. 

George Eliot had a great deal of this power to compel the 
glance inward upon the secret places of the soul, to make an 
inhibited impulse more impressive than an action, a potential 
graver than a consequence. She could on occasion make a 
few words of moral conviction more touching than chapters 
of sin and repentance. Such were the words of Maggie Tul- 
liver, for example, when she left Stephen Guest at the inn 
in Mudport. 


“But she raised her eyes and met his with a glance that was filled 
with the anguish of regret—not with yielding. ‘No—not with my 
whole heart and soul, Stephen,’ she said, with timid resolution. ‘I! 
have never consented to it with my whole mind. There are memo- 
ries and affections, and longings after perfect goodness, that have 
such a strong hold on me; they would never quit me for long; they 
would come back and be pain to me—repentance. I couldn’t live in 
peace if I put the shadow of a wilful sin between myself and God. 
I have caused sorrow already—I know—I feel it; but I have never 
deliberately consented to it; I have never said, “They shall suffer, 
that I may have joy.” It has never been my will to marry you; if 
you were to win consent from the momentary triumph of my feeling 
for you, you would not have my whole soul. If I could wake back 
again into the time before yesterday, I would choose to be true to my 
calmer affections, and live without the joy of love.’” 


The realism of William Dean Howells and Henry James is 
distinguished by its emphasis on such interior states. This 
is why, despite the chasmal difference that separates these two 
artists, even dull readers are sensible of kinship between 
them. This is why Howells, who could not have approved 
the departure of Henry James from the field of common 


beauties to follow what he called the ‘‘aesthetic adventure,’”’ 
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on which many before him had been led to disaster, but which 
with him culminated beautifully in The Golden Bowl, could 
find in his work an ‘‘ever-deepening insight,’’ and why James 
could continue his delight in Howells. This is why to the 
vulgar or to the youthful mind nothing is accomplished in the 
novels of either. The classic ineptitude about Turgeniev in 
George Moore’s Confessions of a Young Man puts them to- 
gether, and the ery of that exasperated young man over a 
story of James’ might as well have been over one of Howells’: 


“Why does a woman never leave the house with her lover? Why 
does a man never kill a man? Why does a man never kill himself? 
Why is nothing ever accomplished?” 


To both of these writers the beautiful motive is more sig- 
nificant than the beautiful deed, the vicious motive more 
terrifying than crime. The lesson they have to teach in com- 
mon is that what people do is of infinitely less importance 
than what they are. 

What Henry James lost through his lack of feeling for 
common reality, because he found his native land dull, erude, 
and uninspiring, Howells gained. This one may eall a sense 
of the integrity of life, the most precious thing shared by 
Howells and Balzac, whom James called his master. A fair 
portion of James’ writing interests us only by its exceeding 
fineness and cunning of texture; it is memorable in vividness, 
delicacy, and variety of nuance. Such a realism may without 
deprecation be distinguished as decadent, not degenerate in 
the sense of Lombroso and Nordau, but specialized, as Mr. 
Havelock Ellis makes clear in his study of Karl Huysmans, 
where he speaks of the breaking up of the whole for the ben- 
efit of its parts. The classic realism of The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham and The Landlord at Lion’s Head, on the other hand, 
prizes more consistently the larger contours. It is as national 
as Balzac; an overarching moral purpose proves it no distant 
kin to George Eliot and Hawthorne. 


Silas Lapham is as true to the economic and social condi- 
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tions of our Reeonstruction Period as César Birotteau to the 
life of Paris durmeg the Restoration. The role played by 
Mrs. Lapham is triumphantly American in its conception, Just 
as that of Constance is perfect in its depiction of the Parisian 
bourgeoise, who presides at her husband’s cash-desk and 
knows his daily sales to the sou. The American paint mannu- 
facturer vields nothing in essential simplicity, in business 
sense, in vanity, in hazardous social aspirations, in that family 
affection which is the most warmly human feature of either 
chronicle, to the Parisian perfumer who becomes through ar- 
duous stages similar to his the proprietor of a prosperous 
establishment, deputy-mayor of his arrondissement, and 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. But James’ self-made man, 
(‘hristopher Newman of The American, succeeds as a fietional 
creation, so to speak, on his own merits. And it is because 
he bears so little relation to his externals—to his native land, 
to the common moralities, or even to his money—that he fails 
to sustain comparison with either of the others. 

Each of the three offers us the spectacle of latent strength 
of character emerging under stress of adversity. But Chris- 
topher’s drama, in so far as it is not peculiarly his own, is 
universal; it wants that power of conviction that comes from 
relevance to Freneh or to American conditions. The supreme 
moment, when the bottom falls out of his contemplated revenge 
on the Bellegardes; when, in the darkness of Notre Dame, 
after his walk through the Rue d’Enfer he realizes that such 
things are not his game, is a spiritual crisis of universal im- 
port. It is when we inquire what is Christopher’s game that 
liis insufficiency beside César Birotteau or Silas Lapham be- 
comes apparent. Neither his aims nor his origins are veri- 
fiable in the American commercial world he is supposed to 
represent. He is an artist and nothing else, an aesthetic 
impressionist who doesn’t quite understand how to be one, 
an awkward recruit of Henry James. Save for his remarks 
on the difficulties of achieving the life of elegant leisure, his 


origins have slipped from view. So slight a hold do his bus- 
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iness habits have on him that we ‘finally cease to believe in 
his money at all and suspect a rich uncle somewhere in the 
hackground. Wealth like Christopher’s is won by men like 
Silas Lapham, who glorifies the landscape with advertisements 
of his mineral paint, or like César Birotteau, to whom a pic- 
ture of Hero and Leander suggests that the ancients did not 
put oil on their hair for nothing. 

What makes Silas Lapham the unforgettable representative 
of his type—the supreme characterization of the self-made 
American—is that he is real inside and outside. Ue Is as 
definitely attached to New England as John Barelay to Kan- 
sas and has spiritual reactions as authentic and impressive 
as Christopher Newman’s. And in this concern for the re- 
alities both internal and external resides the seeret of Howells’ 
art and the souree of his power. This appealed to him as the 
condition on which the novel could be fine art and at the 
Same tiie ulfll an instruetional offiee : and realism, as I have 
said, presented itself to his view as a final mediation between 
didacticism and an art that thought it could exist for itself. 
Hie was too confident that the novel did fulfill a use ever to 
urge it; but he especially valued books like Anna Karénina and 


I Malavoglia, which bring home to us how imevitably we are 


part of a social order, whether that order be regarded as Man- 
made or divine; books which present a conflict between that 
order and a present and personal happiness under circum- 
stances so verifiable as to stir us into an awareness of our 
own capacities for good or evil. Among native works he found 
the novels of Mr. Robert IHlerrick especially full of this 
quickening power. ‘““They are not only terrible,”* he onee 
said, ‘‘but they are terrifying in certain climaxes, such as 
that awful hour in ‘The Common Lot,’ when the architect 
who has ‘stood in’ with the jerry-builder sees the victims of 
his fraudulent construction drop into the roaring voleano 
which his ‘fire-proof’ edifice has become. As you look on 
with the wretched man, whose moral ruin has been so reason- 
able, so logical, you become one with him in vour consciousness 
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of like possibilities in yourself. When a novelist can do this 
with his reader, he has taken himself out of the category of 
futile villain-mongers and placed himself in the high, clear 
air where George Eliot discovered in our common nature her 
immortal Tito.’’ 

To picture forth the degeneracy latent in a selfish nature, 
and to fix that more firmly in terms of our common condition 
than did George Eliot in Romola, was Howells’ purpose in 
his first ‘‘great’’ novel and his only ‘‘strong’’ one, A Modern 
Instance. It was surely his instinct for verifiability, and his 
desire to awaken his reader to possibilities in himself, that 
led him to dispense with the stronger motivation which places 
Romola above the sort of questioning that A Modern Instance 
has invited. The prevailing criticism has been that the book 
is under-motived, and that the catastrophe lacks inevitability 

that one so shrewd and unscrupulous as Bartley Ilubbard 
should at least have succeeded in a worldly way—socially and 
materially. It has been objected that Bartley’s beer-drinking 
does not adequately account for his disintegration of soul. 
And it were indeed a feeble warning against the perils of the 
cup. The trouble with Bartley lies deeper and is very accu- 
rately diagnosed by Squire Gaylord early in his history— 
on that memorable night when, after the engagement has been 
broken, Bartley dismissed, and Marcia sent away to visit in 
the town where she used to go to school, she steals back to 
tell her father that she cannot live without him. 


“Oh, you poor, crazy girl!” groaned her father. “Don’t you see 
that the trouble is in what the fellow is, and not in any particular 
thine he’s done? He’s a scamp, through and through; and he’s all 
the more a scamp when he doesn’t know it. He hasn’t got the first 
idea of anything but selfishness.” 


In his masterpiece, The Landlord at Lion’s Head, Howells 
presents this problem in his characteristic manner. He allows 
his hero, Jeff Durgin, to reap the full reward of his worldli- 
ness, thereby making the tragedy doubly impressive and ob- 
viating the questions with which his readers surrounded the 
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downfall of Bartley Hubbard. Jeff’s is the tragedy of sheer 
incapacity for good, a complement in its way to Anna 
Karénina’s, the supreme tragedy of capacity. The failure of 
the American youth is distinctly perceptible only to the ob- 
server of finer qualities than he—among his associates, West- 
over, the artist, who comes up to the hills one late summer’s 
day to paint the mountain known from its striking configura- 
tion as Lion’s Head. Protracting his sojourn at the Durgin 
farm-house in order to complete his canvas in the deep 
evening light which lends the huge granite mass its peculiar 
glory, he strikes up a tentative comradeship with the boy 
whose fortunes he is to follow through later life. But West- 
over is the ‘‘ Howells young man’’—that is to say, the insipid 
and somewhat feminized creation that Howells employed to 
typify the Boston culture. Hard as he tries, he is incapable 
of any effective sympathy with Jeff, who, for all his selfishness 
and materialism, is one of the most ‘‘sympathetic’’ characters 
among the men of the Howells world. He has not merely 
streneth of body and power of will, but geniality and—before 
it is repressed by his disillusionment at Harvard—even jovial- 
ity. His coming to worldly wisdom, his belief in the wicked- 





ness of the beau monde, his appetite for scandal, synchronous 
with his taste for wine and the theatre—these are beautifully 
done, but arouse only disgust in Westover. Westover finally 
sueceeds in convineing his young friend that his is an old- 
fashioned morality, and the young friend goes on with his 
own, which holds that ‘‘you pay, or you don’t pay, just as it 
happens.’’ And Jeff is singularly qualified to get on without 
paying. 

It was a triumph of an unusual kind for Howells to make 
a character of Jeff’s stamp so appealing: but it might well 
have been prophesied that the greatest of his novels would 
teach the lesson of such a life. Opposing as he did the per- 
sistence in our fiction of a morality that bestows upon spirit- 
uality rewards anything but spiritual, he was bound to show 
us in his most significant instance this very national phenom- 
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enon of the successful failure. And no novel ever so search- 
ingly revealed the inconsequence of what we do. Jeff might 
have succumbed to drink, but he did not; for he had inherited 
along with his maternal] grandfather’s weakness for wine a 
powerful will and a hereulean constitution. He might have 
formed a vicious liaison with Bessie Lynde, but the impres- 
siveness and the very validity of the Lynde episode are con- 
ditioned by the fact that he did not. [le might have been a 
murderer, but he spared when he had him by the throat the 
man who had insulted and injured him. He might at the 
very least have committed arson, but his hotel burned by acci- 
dent during his absence. Jeff’s character is implaeably de- 
lineated in view of his intentions and potentialities, for which 
things there is no place in his philosophy. And this is the 
rare and peculiar capacity in which the art of Howells, with 


its scorn of crimes and climaxes, can touch deeply. 
IV 


This discussion has not taken us beyond the rudiments of 
Howells’ humanism; it has but touched in its application to 
the simple though fundamental problem of personal ethics a 
spirit that was brought subtly to bear upon the social and 
political and religious life of the Republic through the most 
significant periods of its history. It is now the vogue to in- 
sist upon the infirmities of that spirit and in particular to 
discover in Howells’ long and sympathetic association with 
New England his undoing. We are told that ‘‘he kow-towed 
to the stuffy nabobs of Boston,’’ that he found in the circle of 
Lowell an intellectual haven in which the inquiry promised 
by his genius was effectually stilled. This fashion will disap- 
pear before a wider and deeper study of his works, in which 


it must become evident that no one has added anything to his 
depiction of that unofficial aristocracy with which he so in- 
timately acquainted himself. Furthermore, the fact that the 
incident of Pfaff’s beer-cellar has recently been brought out 
for another rehauling (the Freeman submitting that Mr. Don 
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Seitz may have put the final eriticism of Mr. Howells in 
mentioning his pausing gingerly at the door of Pfaff’s and 
then passing on) suggests that those free spirits who make 
much of his timid respectability owe him a more careful read- 
ing. I*or no one has yet approached his ground as an analyst 
of the Puritan temperament. He has given us albeit with a 
touching sympathy the inside history of the civilization that 
came over to our shores in what is ealled by one of his British 
noblemen the ‘‘Mayblossom.’’ The subtleties of Puritan hos 
tility to the joy of living are nowhere fully exposed but in his 
pages. Nor is this incidental to the transcription of social 
types; for while Howells accords his subjects a complete and 
impartial acceptance, the impulse behind his portraiture is 
ever a fecling for the humanity that is alien to them. 

One aspect of Howells’ democracy that should be mentioned 
in conclusion will continue to oceasion difficulty with his 
admirers—the democratization of the arts. For many it wer 
easier to vision the brotherhood of man than, let us say, pop- 
ular editions of the Howells novels. But Howells never re- 
linqguished his faith in the effectiveness of the novel as a 
socializing instrument. He thought of literature as alread; 
out of the palace and the cloister and perhaps as far as the 
forum, and cherished what seemed to many of his friends the 
optimistic delusion that it must one day reach the market- 
place. Ile believed in Michael Angelo’s ‘‘light of the piazza’’ 
as an artistic criterion, even when Tolstot invoked it to con- 
denm ‘‘The Last Judgment.’ Mark Twain, indeed, in a 
friendly letter, gave America one hundred years to make the 
Howells books as common as Bibles; but it were safer perhaps 
io rely on the more modest prophecy of Henry James, who 
looked forward to what he called a ‘‘beautiful time’’ when 
the eritical intelligence, an entity about which he was some- 
what doubtful, should begin to render Howells its tribute. 








JULIET’S TOMB 
By J. F. ScHELTEMA 


Fecund of anguish and misery, our World War abounded 
also in humorous incidents. One of its rattling good jokes 
was sprung upon us by the authorities at Rome, who, in 
their laudable solicitude for Italian art treasures and his- 
torical monuments, saw fit to class ‘‘Juliet’s Tomb’’ at 
Verona among the latter, ordering that alleged burying-place 
of Shakespeare’s precocious little heroine to be made bomb- 
proof and otherwise secure against Austrian air raids, which 
had done so much damage in Venice, Ancona, and Padua. 
The proceeding loses nothing of its savor by our granting 
that it was quite in line with the stand taken by the Italian 
Government when on October 30th, 1910, Signor Luzzati, 
then its Prime Minister, and the Marquis of San Giuliano, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, accompanied in a driving 
rain Sir J. Rennell Rodd, then British Ambassador to the 
Quirinal, from the railway station outside the Porta Nuova, 
along the Via Campone and the Via Capuccini to the Campo 
di Fiera for the unveiling of the Veronese sculptor Renato 
Cattani’s bust of the English prince of poets and dramatists; 
Shakepeare in Carrarese marble, raised on a massive pedestal 
adorned with scenes from his immortal love story, being ad- 
mitted to the company of the old heroes and rulers of the 
land, King Theodorie and Ezzelino da Romano, Martino della 
Seala, Can Grande and succeeding Sealigers, not to mention 
the locally most venerated saints, San Zeno, Santa Anastasia, 
and Santa Maria Matricolare. Coming out in festive dress, 
many a gay and pert Rosaline tripping among them, the 
townspeople showed a proper appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon their glorious city. Though wetted to the skin, 
they responded enthusiastically to the obligatory speeches 
in the Town Hall, some crying Romeo, some Juliet, and some 
the Swan of Avon, a fulfilment in gala of the latter’s prophecy, 
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however melancholy the limitation might be, that the formers’ 


diet uk vadanhaamere woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in (all) time to come 


More than her native or naturalized heroes and rulers of 
the land, more than the saints honored at her altars, it is the 
famosissimo poeta of foreign birth that profits Verona by 
urging thither the commiserating whose souls still melt at the 
sad tale of the star-crossed lovers. It is Juliet’s Tomb that 
draws the tourist ‘‘doing’’ Italy, rather than the Duomo with 
Tizian’s Assumption, the Arch of the Sealigers, the Loggia 
planned by Fra Giocondo or the palaces built by Michele Sam- 
micheli. The soft spot in our hearts makes all of us yearn to 
pay our respects to the tender passion at the Sepolcro di Giu- 
lietta, undismayed by the opinion of too precise archaeologists 
who eall it a fake. If we may believe Girolamo della Carte, 
something similar to Romeo and Juliet’s misadventurous 
amours did actually oceur in Verona about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, in the reign of Bartolomeo della 
Seala, Shakespeare’s Prince Escalus, but.......... But why 
this butting of buts? Let us divest ourselves of the eavilling 
spirit of unbelief, fortified by the strong faith of the eminent 
composer, Victorin de Jonciéres, who complained that such 
a sacred relic was so badly looked after and that its reliquary, 
the so-called chapel wherein it is cased, was so badly out of re- 
pair. Or, if we must be skeptically inclined, let us rejoice in the 
knowledge that, when cell and sarcophage become unfit for 
further display in the course of their being clipped off by 
souvenir-gathering devotees; that, when the ‘‘saered relic’’ has 
been carried off piecemeal, an enterprising generation may be 
trusted for obliging us with a new and equally authentic 
mise-en-scéne to stage what scoffers jeer at as the permanent 
hoax of Verona. 

Its insistence on being the genuine article makes it almost 
an act of contumacy to spend any time or thought on the 
other lions of the city, transformed by Sammicheli, no less 
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great aS a military engineer than as an architect, into one of 
the most formidable strongholds of Europe. Its turreted 
walls of fortification, razed according to the provisions of 
the Treaty of Luneville, but rebuilt by the Austrians, are still 
pierced by the Porta Nuova and the Porta del Palio, those 
‘ss of his design. Let nobody slight them, not 
even the most devout worshiper at Juliet’s shrine. They are 
well worth our attention together with the Arena, that fine 
Roman amphitheatre, traditionally known as King Theo- 
doric’s house. And on hot afternoons, loitering under the 
eypresses of the Giardino Giusti, we ean digest the impres- 
sions received in palaces and churches like San Giovanni in 
Valle or San Giorgio in Braida or San Bernardino, not quite 
so pretentious as Santa Anastasia and San Zeno Maggiore, 
but sincerely inferior as regards artistic merit. And we can 
enjoy at our leisure the magnificent view over the Lake of 
Garda wedged between the mountain ranges through which 
the Adige and the Chiese foam down from the Tyrol to the 
‘ertile plains of the Veneto and Lombardy. Then, refreshed 
by having abandoned ourselves for a space to the embrace of 
a dolce far mente which agrees so well with the enjoyment 
of a landscape under a southern sky, our wrath will be aroused 
with northern vigor by the marks of vulgar hands on stuecoed 
walls, seulptored detail, and statuary. Admitted as guests to 
proud ancestral estates and ecountry-seats, to rare collections 
of art in historieal homes, touring plebeians manifestly find 
their low satisfaction in defacing everything they can lay 
their insolent fingers on, chipping, whittling, recording their 
uninteresting names as if to testify to the truth of the very 
pertinent adage 


Ce n’est que la canaille 
Qui met son nom sur la muraille. 


Alas! it is not only the sightseers that revel in destruction 


and spoliation. Even worse vandals are the ‘‘experts’’ respon- 
sible for the deliberate mutilation of many a noble building, 
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picture and statue by the process of ‘‘restoration.’’ Never- 
theless and, to confine our remarks to Verona, though the 


preservation of the Casa Mazzanti, of the Tribuna, of the 


D> AT, 


alazzo Trezza or Maffei, of the Casa dei Mereanti, implies to 
some extent an interference of that dreadful kind, we ought 
to feel grateful for the Piazza delle Erbe having escaped mod- 
ernization by being declared a national monument. Passing 
it any fine morning on our way to the Via Cappello, bent on 
visiting the Casa Capuletti, first station of devotional adora- 
tion for the pilgrim to the true lover’s Mecca, we shall be 
cheered by the country dames who have brought their vege- 
tables and fruit to market and fill the balmy air with racy 
words of barter and exchange. The city fathers have fur- 
ed the ramshackle edifice which passes for Capulet’s with 
tablet to substantiate Luigi Porto’s evidenee in support of 


‘tention that the English playwright’s plot was founded 
The orchard will be sought in vain. But on entering 
the courtvard, after anxious orientation, something projecting 


om the third storv claims undivided attention. If that be the 


alcony, the smitten youth must have spoken dangerously loud 
taking the voune lady at her word as she offered all herself : 
lifference in level precludes speech short of a faleoner’s 

ee! Her dwellnu has lived to see its palatial glory depart. 
Where a seamstress and laundress stuck up their cards, adver- 
sing their willingness to work at home or go out by the hour, 
re the Municipio boudht the site, the imagination needs a 


d deal of stirring to recall the princely splendor that shone 
on Romeo, son to Montague. How things will change! Instead 
of the light of brilliant eves breaking through the windows, a 
fair sun, killing the envious moon, it is ten to one that we shall 
behold the family washing, flapping in the wind and, con- 
formably to time-honored Italian custom, liberally exposed to 
the survey of neighbors and strangers alike. And examining 
the frame of the touching romance of passion and strife that 
never loses its charm, we may ponder on this new proof of 
genius transmuting the shabbiest material into purest gold. 
For did not Shakespeare write his enchanting passage of death- 
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marked love around a dusty bit of Veronese cronique scandal- 
euse as Tizian painted his superb visualisation of the tribute 
money incident on a common clothes press! 


One does not remain alone with one’s reflections. The stu- 
dent or sentimentalist, attracted to this quasi-classic court- 
yard, is sure to be surrounded by a representative group of 
Verona’s best crop, fit subjects for a soap and water entertain- 
ment. From their doorsteps the fathers and mothers will 
watch the amusing forestiere in his act of homage to the 
shades of the past. Baltasaro and Pietro will swagger among 
the ragazzine, buxom lasses who, for a moment or so, may pre- 
tend to regard marrying as an honor they dream not of, but 
soon lose their frigid air and respond to the bantering gal- 
lants’ advances with hearty readiness, probably to keep up the 
reputation of a traditionally amorous locality. 

Vividly I remember an episode that shattered the illusions 
with which, years and years ago, I had approached this holy 
spot for the first time. As I entered the precincts consecrated 
by the mournful overthrow of young love, my respectful hesi- 
tation on the temple’s threshold scared a ragamuffin of tender 
age into a terrific howl. His sister (ethnological note: all 
Italian babies have sisters of their own size or smaller, to 
-“arry them)—the infant’s sister, failing to soothe him, im- 
plored their maternal parent’s assistance. The maternal pa- 
rent’s answer came from the Capuletti residence, and in the 
historic balcony appeared............. No, not Juliet; not 
even a mature Juliet who, instead of giving choplogic to her 
dad and clinging to the one of her suitors he most objected 
to for a son-in-law, had obediently espoused Count Paris and 
duly borne a dozen children to the gentleman. No, not Juliet! 
And yet she went in for a baleony scene. With less grace 
than vigor it tended to a tragic issue too. Spanking seemed 
imminent. I turned to hie me away from that shocking dese- 
eration of the sanctum, but was checked by a shrill exclama- 
tion : 


“*God forbid! Where is this girl?’’ 
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‘*What, Juliet? Where is she indeed?’’ I replied, happy at 
meeting a familiar face, that of the nurse, gossipy, solicitous 
for her lady-bird. The nurse smiled a broad smile in recogni- 
tion of my heart’s anxiety; she, Juliet’s burly go-between 
damnation, her seventh century of mischief sitting light upon 
her easy conscience. The nurse prepared for tattle and the 
loquacity of this sole survivor of the great poet’s idyl, earthy 
to her finger-tips, impelled me more strongly to decamp than 
even the domestic drama just witnessed had done. No safety 
but in flight and I am astonished that ever I gathered the 
courage to return. Oimé! it is the same everywhere: ransack- 
ing the world for the beauty of life, we only bump up against 
the commonplace ! 

The impression I received on my last visit to the abode of 
the Capuletti was hardly more satisfactory although, under 
the wings of the Municipio, it looked more staid and seemly. 
Again I paid my respects to courtyard and balcony; again I 
walked the narrow streets that, in days gone by, so often rang 
with revelry and riot, enlivened by frolicking mirth or dis- 
turbed by drunken brawls, by the amenities of family feuds, 
bloody affrays as the one in which Mercutio fell. Passing the 
barracks that line the well-remembered road, again I arrived 
at the cloistered recess, raised in imitation of the Franciscan 
monastery that once occupied the plot of ground where Juliet’s 
Tomb is shown, absolutely repellent, worse so than Juliet’s 
house and Juliet’s baleony. Experience teaches that promises 
conveyed in the soft-spoken Tuscan tongue have generally to 
be taken at a heavy discount; none at a heavier than that 
couched in the term il sepolcro di Giulietta. Admitted after 
ringing the bell, the pilgrim is conducted to a sort of hen-coop, 
which does service for the far-famed sepulchral vault. A stone 
coffin or trough in that hen-coop does service for Juliet’s sar- 
cophage. Impossible to think of the passionate lovers lying 
down in their last embrace on this chipped block before our 
feet, before the feet of a hyper-prosaic custodian, before the 
feet of people who use it to deposit their visiting cards in, 
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tokens that they have been there, as doubtless it has been used 
for watering quadruped cattle ere promoted to the dignity of 
a receptacle for tourist’s claims to ‘‘having taken it all in.”’ 
The piteous sorrow shifts from the memory of the hapless 
couple to the present plight of the discriminating, thrown to- 
gether with the gullible and indecorous excursionist of the 
visiting card, the pocket-knife, the hammer and other imple- 
ments of havoe, that showers round about him cigar ashes, 
orange peels, and scraps of greasy paper from lunch-baskets. 
How rudely do companions of that too widely distributed type 
divert the truly reverential votary’s mind from the rosebud 
torn off her stem, the sweetest flower of all the field, nipped 
by an untimely frost; how do they offend his eyes and ears 
with their display of pretended emotion and sham sentiment! 
One half expects the custodian to offer for sale, as a side-issue 
of the picture card business, a set of mementoes purporting 
to be reproductions of the phial with the distilled liquor that 
made a cold and drowsy humor run through the lady’s veins, 
or of her sweetheart’s dagger, sheathed in her snowy bosom. 


At my most recent call, which dates from just before the 
war, a solemn pater familias among my fellow-pilgrims, el- 
bowing his way through the gaping crowd, turned the show 
into an object-lesson for his giggling daughters, dilating upon 
the calamities in store for girls that follow their own little 
heads in re marriage. The damsels’ governess of dubious age 
nodded a sickly approval while casting envious glances on a 
honey-mooning couple, cooing in a corner. Alas! it takes two 
for an elopement............! A German Professor ex- 
claimed Himmel-Herr-Gott-Kreuz-Donnerwetter, wiped his 
glasses, put them back on his nose and fell to writing in a 
voluminous note-book. He had discovered a cobweb not yet 
described by any of the learned who have spent a lifetime in 
ferreting out new facts to bolster up their individual fancies, 
smiting one another with ponderous volumes of comment con- 
cerning the ancient grudge between the households both alike 
in rank in fair Verona. The German Professor looked happy: 
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that cobweb promised to provide ample material for a good 
many ponderous volumes more. It was a revelation, going to 
revolutionize all previously accepted notions regarding th 
English play called Romeo and Juliet; regarding the English 
stage ; regarding English literature in its widest sense and the 
history of mediaeval Ita‘; regarding the literature, the his- 
tory, the past and, for that matter, the future of the universe. 
Returning to his study, the German Professor intended to 
scribble, scribble, scribble until he had finished his Verhand- 
lung zum Beweise..... It would silence all other Professors 
throughout the world. The Professor saw already his statue 
erected in the Giinsemarkt of his native town and himself as- 
cending heavenward, figuratively speaking, like Gretchen in 
the concluding act of Faust, with an eestatic multitude sunk in 
adoration beneath his feet. 

A facetious youth assumed the character of a drummer for 
the Romeo and Juliet firm, founded by a certain William 
Shakespeare (or was it Francis Bacon?), with branches all 
over the world and, having stood the test of centuries, dealing 
exclusively in Rootsy Tootsy Triple Extract. Beware of Imi- 
tations! ‘‘The suceess of our original brand,’’ he continued, 
‘‘has awakened unscrupulous competition, overstocking the 
market with an inferior article, foisted upon the public with 
a view to filthy luere, expressed in dollars, dimes, nickels and 
cents, but easily detected by its lack of the romantic element 
which characterises our compound. Test of the Genuine 
Article: It takes naturally to moonlight and seclusion, more 
naturally yet to seclusion without any kind of light. It may 
be recognized by sighs and mysterious noises, by suppressed 
exclamations that sound like an encouraging ‘Oh, don’t!’ 
Try it in our Guaranteed Packages, which bear on their covers 
our standing trade-mark, a couple of turtle-doves fluttering 
around a burning heart.”’ 

The mouth of outrage was sealed up by the indignation it 
evoked, and, a travelling agent’s man driving in a fresh batch 
of innocents, I left, retracing my steps to the Piazza delle 
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Erbe. At any rate, I mused, the famous sweethearts of Verona 
were fortunate in their escape from the experience that 


ee 


They found love not as it was before. ° 


Plunged in such meditations, recapitulating the always 
more dispiriting impressions received at Juliet’s Tomb, and 
turning into the Via Pallone after crossing the Adigetto, I al- 
most stumbled over a bundle of rags, wherein a tiny girl, nut- 
brown, with ruddy cheeks, was busily engaged in raking the 
gutter. Here was true life again, making amends for the silly 
performance just left. My appreciation of the fact went in 
the form of a mezza lira, value less than a dime, and the little 
thing evidently believed me insane for showering riches upon 
her far in excess of the soldo, limit of her wildest dreams, 
begged by an impudent, somewhat bigger but equally dirty 
brother. Speechless from supreme felicity, she handed me in 
exchange the faded buttercup that decorated their latest mud- 
pie. If the morning’s traffic had hardly been satisfactory, so 
I thought when attacking my lunch at the Colomba d’Oro, it 
was a splendid preparation for the disappointment lurking in 
renewed acquaintance with Mantua, the Mantua of Virgil, 
Giulio Romano, the Gonzagas; Mantua, the nest of treason, 
whose criminal record smells to heaven; Mantua, the supposed 
last habitat of the young hero whose lips in their pathetic 
pallor of death were kissed by his desperate bride that haply 
some poison might hang on them. If her tomb is shown, why 
not his, or what may go by that name, to derive the fullest 
pecuniary advantage from the English poet’s appropriating 
and putting the stamp of genius on the lovers’ tale, which it 
was not a boast to let Prince Escalus conclude with the words 
we all know by heart: 


For never was a story of more woe 
Than that of Juliet and her Romeo. 

















MEREDITH’S COMIC MUSE? 
By L. L. Cuick 


Judged by dog-eared canons of the art, Meredith may not 
be a great novelist; but he unquestionably ranks among the 
ereat men who have written fiction. In originality of method, 
as well as in general intellectual eminence, his position is high 
and solitary. His title to distinction, however, rests upon 
something much more substantial than solitude. He is a good 
example of those exceptional individuals who appear from 
time to time with the ability to break through complacent con- 
vention and pierce to underlying reality and eternal verity. 
Such men are recognized by their ethical, rather than con- 
ventional, standards. They are of the temper of poets and 
seers, and we go to them not so much for information as for 
inspiration. 

It is a commonplace that Meredith was out of harmony 
with Victorianism. He has been charged with being unaware 
of its existence. On the contrary, he was so keenly aware of 
its meaning that he reacted strongly against almost every one 
of its tenets. No category of the age ean contain him. 
Adopting the popular art-form of his time, he sought, with 
more tact than Carlyle and more courage than Thackeray, to 
teach the age what ailed it. Like Richter, he would say: Be 
great enough to despise the world; and greater in order to 
esteem it. His harmony with Victorianism is that of a rich 
and distinct overtone. 

In the light of modern thought, which seeks in nature the 
ethical standards as well as the physical origin of man, Mere- 
dith’s message is clear enough. Its cardinal principles are a 
courageous facing of the uncompromising facts of human 
existence and the absolute trustworthiness of the moral senses. 





'The substance of this article is taken from the introduction to an 
unpublished study, The “Chorus” in the Novels of Meredith. 
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His evolution goes on to include mind and spirit as well as 


body. 
tre! ofa 
d and brain and spirit, three 


Join for true felicity. 
Are they parted, then expect 
Some one sailing will be wrecked.’” 


In this light his world swings clear of the pelting platitudes 
concerning chaos and takes on an ordered significance for all 
serious students of modern society. It is in this sense that 
Meredith is the master of modern novelists. He may have 
wanted some of the graces of the smooth story-teller, but he 
was gifted above most men with poetic insight, imaginative 
expression, and philosophic acumen. 

But his prolix and uneclectic manner puzzles and perplexes. 
His original and somewhat stoical philosophy of society pivots 
on what he is pleased to call comedy. But comedy in the usual 
acceptation of the term it is not. It is more like his definition 
of life, something strangely mixed. Its object is not laughter, 
but thought. Its home is the drawing-room of a society of 
cultivated people. Its position is that of a sane, observing 
mind hovering above congregated men and women, relentlessly 
and sympathetically guarding the final purposes of ‘‘earth.’’ 
Such is Meredith’s Comie Muse, the key to his philosophy, 
the index to his art. To adopt one of his felicitous figures, 
it is the pole-star in all his intellectual navigation. It polar- 
izes the brilliant reflections of every facet of his intellect and 
makes of him something more than a mere teller of tales. 

No writer has ever been at more pains to tell us what he is 
about. In hundreds of hints and here and there in set treatises 
throughout his entire works, both prose and poetry, he ex- 
plains in detail and expounds at length both his meaning and 
his manner. At the London Institution, in 1877, he delivered 
a lecture ‘‘On Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit’’ in 


*The Woods of Westermain. 
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which he defines and illustrates his theory. The prelude to 
The Egoist is a set treatise on comedy. His long ‘‘Ode to the 
Comic Spirit’’ is of the same nature; so also are both ‘The 
Two Masks’’ and ‘‘The Ballad of Fair Ladies in Revolt.’’ And 
yet his serious use of the ‘‘comiec spirit’’ is so original and so 
objectionable to ‘‘those of the hazy region and the ideal that 
is not to be disturbed’’ that an appreciation of Meredith still 
has something of the effect of classifying one in a cult or 
coterie. 

His plan is to exhibit the secret springs of character in 
dramatic episodes ‘‘ under the stress of fiery situation.’’ Hence 
his diverting allusions rather than straightforward narrative. 
Independent of the sharp lines of distinction, he regards the 
novel as a drama written out more or less fully, with occasional 
and apposite comments here and there by the chorus, either 
in the person of the author or in some cleverly conceived and 
often thinly veiled device. His novels are, because of their 
governing muse, essentially dramas, or rather series of dra- 


matic episodes revolving about some highly individualized out- | 
standing character or centering around a prolonged and | 


keenly analyzed study of some problem in society. 

The object of his guardian spirit is not the externally comic, 
with which other writers with their old-fashioned ideals of 
both art and society can deal simply and well. But its legiti- 
mate prey is found in the drawing-rooms of cultivated men 
and women in whom still lurk some of the ‘‘manners of South- 
Sea Islanders under city veneer.’’ It is in search of the com- 
edy of the ‘‘rebel heart’’ and the ‘‘dragon self’’ cherishing 


conventions contrary to reason’s right mind. Its ultimate aim- 


is thought, not laughter. If we laugh at all, we laugh at our- 
selves or our own kind, not at the ridiculous rabble as in 
Dickens or the obvious snobs as in Thackeray. Egotism, sen- 
timentalism, cowardice, unreason are watched over with a 
birch rod. As comedy quad comedy, this may be midsummer 
madness, yet there is method in it. 


In details of nomenclature as well as in large outlines of 


} 
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structure, his method betrays the dramaturge. The Egoist 
he calls ‘‘a comedy in narrative.’’ The stormy love-story of 
Ferdinand Lassalle and Helena von Dénnigens he turns into 
fiction as The Tragic Comedians. His stories frequently begin 
with prologues and end with epilogues. Chapters often open 


and close with curtains; scenes and acts are occasionally re- | 


ferred to by numbers. But it is clear that his stage is seldom, 
if ever, the concrete institution of today, but rather an aca- 
demic abstraction more suited to the purpose of his Comic 
Muse and fashioned largely after the greater freedom and 
larger meaning of the ancient Greek theatre. The large design 
and serious purpose of his comedies are essentially Greek, and 
his execution is unmistakably so, with its chorus, its gods, its 
Bacchic oaths, its earth-born philosophy, its tragic inevitable- 
ness. 


Such is the Alpine point of view of this spirit ‘‘born of our 
united social intelligence.’’ In various guises its surveys the 
entire field of Meredith’s vigorous and vital thinking, appear- 
ing now as the Philosopher, now as Common Sense. Now it 
poses as Public Opinion, again as Dame Gossip. Now its wit 
and wisdom, its satire and epigram, overflow into such recep- 
tacles as The Pilgrim’s Scrip, Maxims for Men, the Book of 
Egoism, imaginary diaries and the like; again they gather 
round some character of an observing and philosophizing turn 
of mind. Or if no other scapegoat is forthcoming for the 
s<crifice, the author merely looks over his shoulder and delivers 
his own ‘‘birch-rod blows’’ or rings down his own guardian 
Muse’s ‘‘silvery laughter of the mind.’’ 

The point of service may be illustrated by The Egoist. The 
spirit of the book is an abstract idea made awfully real through 
inimitable characterization. Sir Willoughby Patterne has, 
through heritage and training, come to take an anti-social posi- 
tion. The position puts him directly in the spot-light of Mer- 
edith’s Comic Muse. The message of the novel is to the in- 
tellect to detect the comedy in the contrast between Sir Wil- 
loughby and the wiser world about him; ‘‘that is to say, soci- 
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ety, or that assemblage of minds whereof the Comic Spirit 
has its origin.’’ From a dazzling number of angles Meredith 
flashes the sunlight of common sense in upon the Egoist and 
smiles in pity while he watches the melting of so magnificent 
an icicle—I. A saving sense of humor, a sane balance between 
himself and society; that is, a knowledge of the meaning of 
Meredith’s Comic Muse, would have kept Patterne both as a 
pillar of a great house and as a valued member of a cultivated 
society. Burns knew and felt this need when he said, 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’ as ithers see us.” 


Whitman had a poet’s intuition of it in his use of the pro- 
noun ‘‘I’’ for the common noun ‘‘man.’’ Meredith does the 
same thing in his plea to individual Helens to make common 
cause by saying not ‘‘I’’ but ‘‘we.’’ Renan implies the con- 
ception in his intelligence superieure. Emerson dreamed of it 
in his philosophical deity, the ‘‘Oversoul.”’ Nietzsche abused 
the idea by losing the sane balance in his Superman. Meredith 
gave it poetic incarnation in his Comic Muse, and scientific 
application to society in his novels. 

Meredith has been called the most self-conscious of all writ- 
ers. With equal truth, and for the same reason, it may be said 
that he is the most keenly aware of society. No other novelist 
has seen quite so clearly the place of the individual and of 
society and at the same time the significance of their mutual 
relationship. This insight is undoubtedly the secret of his 
ability to create living types. The French have observed his 
kinship, in this respect, to Shakespeare, and complained, 
‘Mais la meme observation s’applique a Shakespeare, avec 
cette difference toutefois que, pour Shakespeare, c’est un 
compliment et pour Meredith un reproche.’’* Shakespeare, of 
course, wrote for an age of towering individuals blissfully ig- 
norant of ‘‘the rights and dues of the world,’’ whereas Mere- 
dith wrote for a society ‘‘yet but dimly descried, in which brain 





°M. Davray: Mercure de France, Vol. 79, p. 593. 
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democratic will be king of the hosts.’’ Richard Le Gallieane 
puts it this way: ‘‘ Meredith is a Copernican in a world yet 
peopled for the most part by Ptolemaists, men without Jupiter 
in their lives. And from this living without Jupiter come all 
those forms of tradesmanlike seriousness with regard to life, as 
opposed to the great seriousness; all forms of taking existence 
for more and, therefore, for less than it is: all that dispropor- 
tion which it is the function of the comic muse to adjust.’’ 

Meredith’s Comic Muse is a poetic illustration of the law 
that awareness of society is commensurate with the degree and 
nature of self-consciousness. Hence the great significance of 
his interpretation of the individual, of society, of nature, and 
of their interdependent relationship. Hence the origin of 
his earth-born philosophy, worked out somewhat abstractly in 
his poetry and applied more concretely in his novels. The 
very titles of his volumes are highly indicative of his thought 
and theory, especially those of the latter half of the fifty-year 
period of his literary production. Poems and Ballads of the 
Joy of Earth was published in 1883; Ballads and Poems of 
Tragic Life in 1887; A Reading of Earth in 1888; and A 
Reading of Life in 1901. Along with this autochthonous inter- 
pretation of human life, he was writing such novels as The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Beauchamp’s Career, The Egoist, 
One of Our Conquerors, The Amazing Marriage and the like. 
And in it all there is, instead of the utter chaos seen by the 
over-serious critic, W. C. Brownell, in his Victorian Prose 
Masters, a general cosmos of evolutionary science which in- 
eludes all life, natural, human, universal; an evolution mental 
and spiritual as well as physical. And the stoicism of it all 
is rooted in ‘‘mother earth’’ more deeply, more completely, 
and more confidently than that of the ancient Greeks. 

Out of this conception come all his laws of ethies and aes- 
theties. Here too his Comic Muse has her origin, with-her lash 
of laughter for disproportion of whatever sort, whether Puri- 
tan or Bacchanalian, whether in the individual or in the group. 





‘George Meredith: Some Charasteristics, p. 55. 
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Her usual aspect is one of unsolicitous observation. She is 
not concerned with the beginnings and endings of ponderous 
sciences; her interest is in the ‘‘unwritten but perceptible 
laws binding men in consideration one to another. Not to 
distinguish her is to be bull-blind to the spiritual, and to 
deny the existence of a mind of man where minds of men are 
working in conjunction.”’ 

The Comic Muse is as serviceable in respect to nations as to 
smaller social groups or to the individual. In 1877, Meredith 
observed that the Germans had gone through no comic train- 
ing to warn them of the sly, wise emanation eying them from 
aloft. Heine was not enough to cause them to smart and medi- 
tate. ‘‘Nationally, as well as individually, when they are ex- 
cited they are in danger of the grotesque, as when, for in- 
stance, they decline to listen to evidence and raise a national 
outery because one of German blood has been convicted of 
crime in a foreign country.’’ He contrasts them with the 
French and points out that the French controversialist is a 
polished swordsman, to be dreaded in his graces and cour- 
tesies: that the German is Orson, or the mob, or a marching 
army; that his irony is a missile of terrific tonnage, his sar- 
easm a blast from the dragon’s mouth. ‘‘He must and will 
be a Titan. He stamps his foe under-foot, and is astonished 
that the creature is not dead, but stinging; for, in truth, the 
Titan is contending, by comparison, with a god.’”® 

Acknowledging their great talents in others respects, Mere- 
dith coneludes that when the men of Germany consent, as those 
of France, to talk on equal terms with their women, and to 
listen to them, their growth will be accelerated and be shape- 
lier. ‘‘Comedy, or in any form the Comic Spirit, will then 
come to them to cut some figures out of the block, show them 
the mirror, enliven and irradiate the social intelligence.’’ In 
the realm of the Comic Muse, there can be no complacency 
in such expressions as Deutschland tiber alles, L’etat c’est mot, 
Civis Romanum sum, any more than in Sir Willoughby Pat- 





‘Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit, p. 101. 
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terne’s childish J am the sun of the house. Even a League of 
Nations is a suitable subject for the serious contemplation of 
Meredith’s philosophical muse, whose functional definition 
causes, through unfortunate connotations, a misconception 
concerning her essential nature. 

But in spite of such misleading connotations and language 
limitations, it must be clear that the Comic Muse is Meredith’s 
dea ex machina, using thoughtful laughter as a means of 
mediating between the rival claims of the individual and the 
social institution; to point out the universal in the temporal, 
the general in the particular; to show man that his highest 
happiness and greatest good can be found only in his fune- 
tioning well as a member of society. 


“You a larger self will find: 
Sweetest fellowship ensues 
With the creatures of our kind.’” 


“Who sweats not with the flock will seek in vain 
To shed the words that are ripe fruit of sun.” 


And society, no less than the individual, must have an aim 
in front of it. To this end the novel is ‘‘philosophy’s elect 
handmaiden,’’ and the world’s greatest need is brain— 


“More brain, oh Lord! more brain; or we shall mar 
Utterly this fair garden we might win.’ 


His comedy is not to be confused with what is usually de- 
noted by the term. It recognizes the place of humor, wit, 
satire, irony and the like, but has no special interest in them. 
The incongruity that is the broad basis of the ludicrous is, of 
course, present, but it is seen within man’s own soul. 


“In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within.’” 





“The Woods of Westermain.” 
™The Discipline of Wisdom.” 
“The Empty Purse.” 

“The Test of Manhood.” 
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Meredith’s Comic Muse is in search of what is false within 
—both in man and in society. Man is made more intensely 
self-conscious in order that society may become aware of itself 
and of its high destiny in Nature’s design. The ‘‘comic 
spirit’’ is the essence of Emerson’s ‘‘world-spirit,’’ and is 
related to society in some such manner as the sun is to the 
earth. It is, in truth, the ‘‘ultimate civilizer,’’ the saving 
grace of common sense. That so strong an ethic does not 
wholly destroy the artist’s glamour is a significant fact in the 
history of the novel. 








THE NEW POETRY AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


By Ciara M. PARKER 


One of the clearest manifestations of the revival of interest 
in poetry during the past five or six years is the large amount 
of space which has been given by the magazines of the country 
to the controversy among poets and critics as to the nature of 
poetic art in general and the new poetry in particular. Inci- 
dentally in the course of these discussions, numerous refer- 
ences have been made, especially by those who advocate the 
newer tendencies, to the deplorable mediocrity and over-con- 
ventionality of present-day magazine verse. A typical in- 
stance is the characterization of a group of poems culled from 
magazines as ‘‘too evidently the futile flutterings which edi- 
tors use to fill in the chinks.’’ In a review of Braithwaite’s 
Anthology of Magazine Verse, 1916, Conrad Aiken’ declares: 


“It is comparatively seldom that any of our magazines print 
poetry. Of verse, to be sure,—free or formal,—they print any 
amount: they are stifled with it. In some measure they have tried 
to respond to the wave of enthusiasm for poetry which has arisen 
in the last three years, but they have proved pathetically inade- 
quate. What, after all, could they do? Magazines can thrive only 
by reaching the greatest possible number. And the one essential 
rule for reaching the greatest possible number is to hold fast to 
tradition, whether ethical or literary, to avoid anything in the 
nature of subversion. ... Then, too, there are editors. Editors are 
perennially, historically, middle-aged. . . . Their ideas were formed 
twenty years ago, and it is not strange that they should rebel 
violently at all changes, bad and good.” 





A similar point of view in regard to the attitude of the con- 
servative magazines is held and very pointedly expressed by 
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the editors of Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, a publication which 
is regarded as the organ of the more extreme tendencies in the 
poetry of the present. 

3ut this wholesale condemnation of present-day magazine 
verse, though common, is not universal. Mr. Braithwaite, 
whose anthologies have been appearing annually since 1913, 
finds no real distinction between the poems appearing in mag- 
azines and those appearing in book form, with respect either 
to quality or to the tendencies which they reflect. That he is 
not alone in the generosity of his views is shown by the follow- 
ing extract from an article entitled ‘‘Poetry for the Un- 
poetical’’ by H. S. Canby: 


“Sneers at magazine poetry are unjust because they are unintel- 
ligent. It is quite true that most of it consists of the highly in- 
dividualistic lyric of which I have spoken above. . . . The verse, 
even though narrow in its appeal, and sometimes slight, is at least 
excellent in art, admirable in execution, and vigorous and unsenti- 
mental in tone.’” 


In view of these contradictory opinions as to the nature of 
modern magazine verse, it is a matter of no little interest to 
look into the magazines themselves, and, with as open a mind 
as possible, to try to determine whether they are confining 
their selection to stereotyped. imitative verses, ‘‘mere phono- 
graphie records of dead and gone English poets,’’ chiefly con- 
cerned with the perfection of deft metrical forms, and con- 
tented with ‘‘ 
any appreciable degree exponents of the new spirit which de- 


languishing prettiness,’’ or whether they are to 


mands ideas as well as forms and insists upon creation rather 
than imitation. It is the purpose of this paper to give the re- 
sults of such a study,—a study based upon an examination of 
all the poems published from January, 1910, through Novem- 
ber, 1919, by three of the leading conservative magazines, 
namely, The Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, and Scribner’s. 


*Harper’s, January, 1916. 
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The greatest difficulty in such a task lies, of course, in the 
establishment of a standard by which the poems are to be 
measured. If ‘‘modernity’’ is to be the standard, it is neces- 
sary to have a definite conception of what modern require- 
ments are,—a difficult thing to determine, for the reason that 
such a variety of aspects of the problem present themselves, 
and there is no one clear line of demarcation between the new 
and the old. However, it stands out very clearly that the 
essence of the new spirit in poetry is a conscious revolt against 
the so-called Victorian tradition, which is charged by its 
critics with having brought about the following undesirable 
restrictions: (1) too much emphasis upon tunes, rhythms, and 
metrical schemes; (2) an over-elaboration of style and a stere- 
otyped ‘‘poetic’’ diction; (3) the restriction of subject matter 
to the polite, pleasant, purely ethical, and romantic, together 
with a recession from actual life; (4) a predilection for 
blurred, indistinct imagery rather than clear and definite de- 
tail; (5) a preponderance of the subjective and the ‘‘ cosmic ;’’ 
(6) an excess of melancholy and sentimentality; (7) lack of 
humor; (8) a tendency to moralize. The reaction takes the 
general direction of freedom from the restraint due to the 
domination of the poetic ideals of the immediate past. 


It would appear, then, that one may put on any sort of poet- 
ical garment he chooses provided only he doffs the thread- 
bare Victorian garb. The result is that the new-clad crowd 
appears in motley. It is impossible to generalize upon the 
varied forms that the new poetry has assumed further than to 
indicate a few of the sources of fresh inspiration which have 
affected it. These within themselves form striking contrasts, 
for the reason that the search for ‘‘something different’’ has 
led to the borrowing of ideas and modes from widely divergent 
times and peoples. A revival of interest in the poetry of the 
ancient Greeks has given directness, simplicity, and restraint; 
contact with Japanese and Chinese art has added finesse to 
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simplicity and restraint. The Hindu has furnished inspira- 
tion in his peculiar mysticism as seen in the work of Tagore. 
A revival of interest in primitive folk-lore and inspiration has 
come through the study of Celtic literature. Kipling brought 
back the ballad form, used it for narrative poetry, and set a 


horde of ‘‘minor’’ poets to using it. Hardy revealed the dra- 
matic effect of irony of situation as seen in real life. Henley 
had preceded him in discarding ornament from verse. Mere- 
dith revealed ‘‘modern love’’ as a rather sordid and much- 
complicated thing, and turned a great searchlight upon char- 
acter. Yeats preached the doctrine of simplicity of diction, 
sincerity, and freshness of theme. Edwin Arlington Robinson 
wrote realistic sketches of New England village types. In 1911, 
John Masefield published his realistic romances, ‘‘The Ever- 
lasting Merey,’’ ‘Daffodil Fields,’’ ‘‘The Widow in Bye 
Street,’? and ‘‘The Dauber,’’ and started the eritics upon a 
merry war as to the artistic possibilities of realism. A little 
earlier, the French Symboliste, Imagiste, and Vers Libriste 
doctrines had infused themselves into English and American 
poetry, and the resulting productions became the target for 
the ‘‘random shots”’ in all the newspapers and magazines. 

By 1913 these various types of new or new-old poetry had 
become pronounced enough to afford a contrast with the type 
of poetry which was being generally accepted by the standard 
magazines. Largely through the influence of Ezra Pound, 
sufficient interest was developed in experimentation with the 
new verse forms and the creation of new types of poetry to 
lead to the launching of a magazine devoted exclusively to 
verse, and affording a means of publication to aspiring poets 
with something new to offer. This magazine, christened Poet- 
ry, A Magazine of Verse, and edited by Harriet Monroe, has 
had a distinet influence, and has been the principal medium 
of expression for the more radical critics. 

By 1915, Edgar Lee Masters with his Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy, and Robert Frost, with his North of Boston, had further 
revealed the artistic possibilities of realism in village and rural 
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life. Amy Lowell, poet and critic, had entered upon her mis- 
sion of teaching the American public to appreciate the much- 
maligned and misunderstood imagist poetry, and was pleading 
for a more liberal attitude towards the newer forms and meth- 
ods. The new poetry began to be read, discussed and recog- 
nized as distinctive. Though its distinctiveness proceeded, not 
from any one center, but from many, it nevertheless had in it 
a number of tendencies which stood out in sharp contrast to 
those already listed as belonging to the Victorian tradition. 
Miss Lowell has called attention to these various points of 
contrast in her articles on contemporary verse, and has made 
summaries from time to time of the most pronounced tenden- 
cies. The summary given below is based upon Miss Lowell’s 
discussions, and indicates the most characteristic features of 
the new poetry: 


Form: Freedom to choose whatever verse form is most 
appropriate, including free verse. 

Subject-Matter: Not restricted to the ethical, the conven- 
tional, the beautiful, or the romantic; may include 
the grotesque, the brutal, the lawless, the common- 
place, the scientific, the actual. 

Feeling: Avoidance of sentimentality and excess of mel- 
ancholy. 

Diction: Simple. every-day words, not stereotyped or 
“poetic”; chosen for exactness rather than orna- 
ment. 

Point of View: Objective and external rather than sub- 
jective, introspective, or “cosmic.” 


When we attempt in the light of the foregoing points of de- 
parture from older standards to make a classification of the 
poems in the various magazines chosen for study, we find a 
difficulty arising from the bewildering array of verse-forms, 
themes, and points of view. The list of contributors includes 
well-known poets both of the conservatives and the radicals, 
though the former are greatly in the majority. We find lyrics 
of all types, ballads, dramatic monologues, ‘‘ oceasional’’ pieces, 
poems of personal tribute, war poems, and didactic, philosoph- 
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ical, analytical, and psychological verse. The lyrics—which 
predominate—show great variety in metrical structure; there 
are ballad measures, sonnets, heroic couplets, blank verse, and 
vers libre. Mysticism, fantasy, symbolism, stark realism, epi- 
gram, paradox, sentimentality, religious speculation, melan- 
choly, satire, irony, synicism, whimsicality, and conceits which 
suggest seventeenth century songs are all represented. 


IT 


The generalization which has been made with reference to 
the whole group of magazines applies in varying degrees to the 
individual magazines as well. Beginning with The Atlantic 
Monthly, we find that the list of contributors who have fur- 
nished the greatest number of poems are Fannie Stearns Davis 
Gifford, Amy Lowell, Grace Fallow Norton, Sarah Cleghorn, 
Laurence Binyon, Wilfred W. Gibson, Grace Hazard Conkling, 
John Masefield, O. W. Firkins, George E. Woodberry, and 
G. O. Warren. Of these, Amy Lowell and Wilfred W. Gibson 
are real apostles of modernity; George E. Woodberry is an 
old-fashioned, dignified conservative, who contributes sonnets 
of the calmly reflective, philosophic type. Most of the others 
are alike in combining in their work characteristics of the old 
and the new. A glance at some of the poems from these three 
groups will serve to illustrate the types which they represent. 

Fannie Stearns Davis Gifford, who has contributed the 
greatest number of poems, belongs to the more conservative 
class. Her poems are subjective, full of moods, with a prepon- 
derance of melancholy and mystical questioning. Her forms, 
though varied, are all conventional. Most of her poems, how- 
ever, are vigorous and free from excess of sentiment, and all 
are simple and straightforward in diction and word order, 
avoiding the fault of over-decoration. The latter statement 
applies also to the poems contributed by Grace Fallow Norton, 
which consist, in addition to five other lyrics, of three groups 
of poems entitled, ‘‘Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s’’ 
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(1910), ‘‘In the Free Ward’’ (1912), and ‘‘ Wind Songs’’ 
(1914). 

Laurence Binyon’s contribution consists for the most part 
of war poems revealing to a greater or less degree the modern 
realistic spirit, though a few other poems, ‘‘Strike Stone on 
Steel’’ (1918), ‘‘Morn Like a Thousand Shining Spears’’ 


, 


(1918), and ‘‘Companions’’ (1919), are more fanciful and 
romantic. The five poems by O. W. Firkins likewise vary in 
type: ‘“‘Inconstant Beauty’’ (1910) and ‘‘Remembrance”’ 
(1912), are melancholy and reminiscent, while the other three 
are less romantic. ‘*The Modernist’’ (1914) is a satire on the 
man who tries to be the first to voice a new literary criticism. 

An illustration of the poems which are conservative in 
manner and spirit, but which escape the condemnation of 
the ‘‘modernist’’ because of their directness and simplicity 
and their evident sincerity, is the group of sonnets by John 
Masefield. There are six of these, two of them appearing in 
1915, two in 1916, and two (‘‘On Growing Old’’) in 1919. 
The realism of Masefield’s longer poems, to which reference 
has already been made, is not apparent in these sonnets. 
The earlier ones are concerned with religious speculation— 
an old, old theme, yet, old as it is, a very modern one; for 
there was never a time when men were more vitally con- 
cerned with the effort to understand life, its origin, its 
destiny, its relationships. And that Masefield is reflecting 
a recognized phase of contemporary thought is shown in his 
sonnet on ‘‘Life’’ (1916) : 


What am I, Life? A thing of watery salt 

Held in cohesion by unresting cells, 

Which work they know not why, which never halt, 
Myself unwitting where their Master dwells. 

I do not bid them, yet they toil, they spin 

A world which uses me as I use them; 

Nor do I know which end or which begin 

Nor which to praise, which pamper, which condemn. 
So like a marvel in a marvel set, 

I answer to the vast, as wave by wave 
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The sea of air goes over, dry or wet, 

Or the full moon comes swimming from her cave, 
Or the great sun comes forth; this myriad I 
Tingles, not knowing how, yet wondering why. 


Three of the remaining writers in the group named above 
are thoroughly conventional in their use of verse forms and 
in their choice of themes. The very titles of Grace Hazard 
Conkling’s earlier contributions, ‘‘ Violin Magic,’’ ‘‘To an 
Orchid,’’ and ‘‘Proserpina and the Sea Nymphs,’’ suggest 
the ornate, romantic style of verse which she actually uses. 
Beginning with ‘‘The Chimes of Termonde’’ (1914), her later 
powers are all related to the war, stressing the emotional 
side. The dominant theme of the verse contributed by G. O. 
Warren is death, ‘‘the merchant to whom all bring wares’’; 
and the treatment is quite as conventional as the theme. 

A typical example of a poem of the old school is this sonnet 
taken from the group contributed to The Atlantic by George 
E. Woodberry—faultless in technique, poetic in diction, full 
of classic references, reminiscent, dreamy: 


Why, Love, beneath the fields of asphodel 
Where youth lies buried, goest thou wandering, 
And like a rainbow droops thy irised wing 
Above the dead on whom sweet passion fell? 
There thy eternal incarnations dwell; 

There bends Narcissus o’er the beauteous spring; 
There to the lovely soil doth Hyacinth cling. 

Ay me! when young I breathed the Aegean spell. 


Once voyaged I—Europe, Asia on each hand— 
To the inaccessible, dim, holy main; 

Beautiful Ida wooed me, misty, grand; 
Scamander shouted music in my brain; 

And in the darkness, in the Trojan land, 

I heard my horses champing golden grain. 


The other three poets of the above-named group of eleven 
—who, it may be said, have furnished almost exactly one- 
third of the poems published in The Atlantic Monthly be- 
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tween 1910 and 1920—are the modernists of the group. 
There are eleven poems by Amy Lowell, including three son- 
nets, four conventional descriptive lyrics, two poems in free 
verse (‘‘Absence,’’ 1913, and ‘‘Merchandise,’’ 1916), the 
well-known imagistie lyrie ealled ‘‘Fireworks’’ (1915), and 
a long narrative poem entitled ‘‘Dried Marjoram,’’ published 
in 1919, which is both vivid and ghastly and, inconsistent as 
the fact may seem in view of Miss Lowell’s aversion to things 
Victorian, strikingly similar to Tennyson’s ‘‘Rizpah.’’ 

Among the poems written by Sarah Cleghorn is a group 
of three published under the heading of ‘‘Poems on Im- 
mortality,’’ all of which are written in free verse and treated 
symbolically. Another poem by the same author, ‘‘To 
Our Eldest Hope on Assuming the Trouser Virilis,’’ is re- 
freshing in its humor. 

Wilfred W. Gibson has contributed seven poems (or groups 
of poems) which illustrate another form of the new poetry. 
These are nearly all psychological in their nature, analyzing 
the sensations and emotions of persons undergoing harrow- 
ing experiences. ‘‘The Rock-Light,’’ ‘‘The Gorse,’’ ‘‘The 
Drove Road,’’ and ‘‘Solway Ford”’ are all monologues of this 
type. In the ‘‘The Rock-Light’’ (1915), the light-keeper is 
struggling to maintain his sanity while keeping the light 
burning under circumstances which have caused the death 
of his companions, their bodies lying within his view. ‘‘The 
Gorse’’ (1914) follows the sensations of an escaped convict 
tracked by hounds. In ‘‘The Drove Road’’ (1915), a man 
struggles in a snow-storm, gradually freezing to death. 
‘*Solway Ford’’ (1913), gives an analysis of the state of 
mind of a drover who, after being pinioned under his wagon 
while the tide crept up about him, was rescued, but kept 
ever afterwards the hallucination of being at the bottom of 
the sea. ‘‘The Poet’’ (1916) and ‘‘Firelight’’ (1915) are 
reflective poems, the former in sonnet form. A group of 
war poems called ‘‘Casualties’’ published in June, 1919, con- 
sists of a series of graphic character sketches. 
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It remains now to consider the work of those poets who 
have published from one to four poems each in The Atlantic. 
Among these are some twenty or thirty well-known writers, 
and some sixty lesser lights of whom the average reader of 
poetry never hears. To mention those most notable for their 
poetic achievement, we find among the ‘‘moderns’’ Robert 
Frost, with three poems characteristic of his clear, terse, indi- 
vidual style (‘‘The Axe-Helve,’’ 1917; ‘‘ An Encounter,’’ 1916, 
and ‘‘Birehes,’’ 1915): Edwin Arlington Rebinson, with two 
poems which furnish him a means of displaying his power in 
the delineation of character (‘‘The Valley of the Shadow,’’ 
1918; ‘‘ The Clinging Vine,’’ 1914) ; Katharine Tynan, who re- 
tells an old Celtic miracle story (‘‘Lavender,’’ 1910); John 
Drinkwater, with two poems (‘‘Birthright,’’ 1916, ‘‘The 
Guest’’ 1917); and Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Oriental 
mystic. Among the conservatives who are universally known 
are Alfred Noyes, John Galsworthy, Arthur Symons, and 
Henry Van Dyke. To this list of well-known writers, some mod- 
ern, some conservative, we may add the names of Conrad 
Aiken, Katherine Lee Bates, Bliss Carman, Amory Hare Cook, 
Olive T. Dargan, H. A. Dwight, Walter P. Eaton, Katherine I. 
Gerould, Hermann Hagedorn, John Hay, M. A. de Wolfe Howe, 
Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, Alice Meynall, Ruth Comfort Miteh- 
ell, Margaret Prescott Montague, Harriet Monroe, Josephine 
Preston Peabody, Cecil Spring Rice, Cale Young Rice, Mar- 
garet Sherwood, Louise Morgan Sill, George Sterling, Edith 
M. Thomas, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, and Edith Whar- 
ton. Many of these are better known as prose writers than as 
writers of verse, but the fact of their contributing poems to 
the magazines is worthy of note. 

Before tabulating the general results of this investigation, 
we shall glance at those poems not already mentioned which 
are strikingly modern in any one particular. Considering 
first those belonging to the new order in verse form, we find 
that Rabindranath Tagore’s poem, ‘‘To the Watcher’’ (1913) 
is the first example of free verse to appear in The Atlantic. 
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This poem has a Hindu setting, and represents a man who 
watches the play of a child destined to be his bride. Another 
poem written in free verse, and also appearing in 1913, is 
‘*The Cage,’’ by Arturo M. Giovannitti. It is an allegory in 
the highly ornate manner of Edgar Allan Poe. Very dif- 
ferent in theme is James Norman Hall’s ‘‘Out of Flanders,’’ 
a war poem in cockney dialect. Still another adaptation of 
vers libre is found in H. A. Dwight’s beautiful descriptive 
poem, ‘‘Newark Bay”’ (1916). An equally delightful use of 
free verse is shown in Jean Kenyon Mackenzie’s love-poem 
called ‘‘The Wish’’ (August, 1919.) In many instances there 
is so much freedom in metrical structure as to give the effect 
of free verse, particularly when combined with the more mod- 
ern, trenchant style of writing. 

One of the most striking innovations in modern verse is the 
use of the sonnet for realistic themes, of which we find an 
example in Charles N. Webb’s ‘‘Sonnets of the Strike’’ (1919), 
a grim, sardonic, ironical treatment of a phase of modern in- 
dustrialism. Present-day sociological and economic problems 
are also treated of in verse form in ‘‘The Syndiecalist,’’ by an 
anonymous author, and ‘‘Seum of the Earth,’’ by Robert H. 
Schauffler. Harriet Monroe’s ‘‘The Turbine’’ (1910), is an 
echo of Kipling’s effort to find romance in modern indus- 
trialism and to recognize a soul in a finely adjusted, responsive 
piece of machinery. Realism of a very different sort is seen 
in certain of the war poems which, true to the doctrine of the 
objective, seek accuracy of detail rather than interpretation. 
‘* After Battle’’ (1918) by Louise Morgan Sill is of this class, 
as is also ‘‘The Burial Party’’ (1919) by Robert Nichols. An- 
other war poem treated with realistic detail is ‘‘The Combat,”’ 
a dialect description of an air-plane encounter, dramatic but 
wholly unsentimental. 


A few poems of the more romantic sort yet representative 
of new tendencies are worthy of passing mention. Gertrude 
Bartlett’s ‘‘Ballade of Barren Roses’’ (1912) attracts atten- 
tion by its ballad style and Biblical phrasing. Olive T. Dar- 
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gan’s ‘‘It Will Be a Hard Winter’’ (1918) combines a real- 
istic setting with a fanciful presentation of ‘‘A Fool’s Para- 
dise.”” The popular oriental motif is seen in Lily A. Long’s 
‘*The Yellow Bowl’’ (1912). 

In the poems that remain for consideration there are many 
types of conservatism exhibited. A few of the titles of the 
more conservative of these will suggest their dominant tone 
and indicate their affinity with the past: ‘‘The Valley of Vain 
Verses,’’ ‘‘When I Am Dead,’’ ‘‘To Lonely Youth,’’ ‘‘ Prae- 
terita,’’ ‘‘ Nostalgia,’ ‘‘Hymn to Beauty,’’ ‘‘The Silver Riv- 
er,’’ ‘‘Moonlight,’’ ‘‘The Deserted Pasture,’’ ‘‘ Homesick- 
ness.”’ A considerable number of the reflective poems hark 
back to the seventeenth century tendency to dwell upon the 
transiency of human life suggested by the fading of a flower 
or the passing of spring. The descriptive poems in this group 
are blurred and hazy in imagery in order to create an atmos- 
phere of vague mystery, and lack the sharpness of outline and 
accuracy of detail which characterize description of the newer 
type. 

The poems which fall between the two extremes make up, 
as we have seen, a large proportion of the two hundred and 
forty poems we have analyzed. They belong to that class which 
O. W. Firkins rather contemptuously designates as ‘‘bi-cen- 
turial,’’ inasmuch as they are conventional in form and present 
no outstanding contrast to the poetry of ‘‘the nineties,’’ yet 
at the same time they have individual points of variance from 
the older themes or methods. It is worth noting that there 
are very few love-poems, and that these are entirely free from 
excessive sentimentality. 

In drawing a conclusion as to the attitude of The Atlantic 
Monthly towards the newer tendencies in poetry, we must 
concede that it has been liberal when we note that every prom- 
inent tendency of the new poetry is represented in its pages. 
The ‘‘modern’”’ characteristics began to appear about 1913, 
and have continued with an increasing frequency that corre- 
sponds to the development of the new movement outside of 
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magazines. The most conspicuous poets of the present time are 
among its contributors. None of the poems it has published 
could be said to furnish a contribution to great world litera- 
ture; but some of them are representative of the best poetry 
of the present day as measured by its own standards. It seems 
that there could be little doubt that, in its judgment of poetry, 
The Atlantic Monthly is abreast of the times. 


IIT 


Turning now to a study of the poems published in Harper’s 
during the same period (1910-1919), we find a much closer 
adherence to ‘‘the Victorian tradition’’ and a more limited 
range of themes than were shown in The Atlantic Monthly 
group. With very few exceptions. these poems are conven- 
tional in form and conservative in subject-matter and expres- 
sion. There are no examples of the bizarre, daring, or gro- 
tesque experiments in verse which have appeared in some of 
the more liberal magazines. Realism as found in the poetry of 
Robert Frost, Wilfred W. Gibson, or Edgar Lee Masters is 
entirely lacking. Satire, imagism, and vers libre are very 
little in evidence. There is a great preponderance of senti- 
ment, and a large proportion of the poems are subjective lyries 
reflecting various moods, including all shades of melancholy, 
nature poems, love songs, religious musings, and ‘‘cosmic”’ 
questionings which the real modernist holds in utter scorn. 
About one-fourth of them are descriptive. In many instances, 
however, their treatment is marked by the conereteness, sim- 
plicity, and freedom from over-adornment or triteness that 
characterize the newer poetry. A few—though their number 
is relatively very small—are strikingly modern either in form, 
treatment, or point of view. These we shall consider first. 

The most obvious indication of modernity in poetry is, of 
course, free verse form. When we find that only two of the 
five hundred poems published in Harper’s during these ten 


years are written in free verse. we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that its editors have manifested little desire to see un- 
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fettered cadences substituted for regular rhythm. These two 
poems are ‘‘The Superman’’ (1916) by Albert B. Paine and 
‘*Quineunx’’ (1919) by Amy Lowell. The influence of free 
verse is very evident, however, in the extreme irregularity in 
metrical strueture which is found in many of the poems, and 
also in the use of blank verse for lyric measures. In some 
instances the effect is very similar to that of vers libre, espe- 
cially when blank verse and metrical irregularities occur 
together. 

It has been noted that descriptions are frequent in the group 
of poems which we are studying. Most of these are romantic 
in atmosphere and mood, their central point of interest being 
the reaction upon the beholder’s feeling rather than the actual 
details composing the picture. Yet there are a few which 
show a definite tendency towards the distinct imagery and 
, which is a part of the modernists’ creed. The 


, 


‘externality’ 
most striking of these is a poem by Amy Lowell—the second 
entitled ‘‘A Bather”’ 





of her two contributions to Harper’s 
(August, 1919). 

Though we find no descriptions that could be classed as en- 
tirely realistic, there are a few which display realistic tenden- 
cies or aim at a purely pictorial effect,—such, for example, 
as ‘‘The Service’’ (1915) by Burges Johnson, and ‘‘A Panel’’ 
(1912) by Julia N. Finch. Of humor, too, we find a few il- 
lustrations, usually in the form of a pleasing whimsicality, 
as is found in ‘‘Check!’’ by James Stephens (1915) or in the 
graceful society verse of Arthur Guiterman. 


‘ 


Coming now to what has been called the ‘‘new-old’’ poetry 
of the present day—including ballads, folk-songs, themes 
drawn from the ancient classics, and narrative verse in gen- 
eral—we find a considerable representation of this class of 
poems in Harper’s during the period under study. Among 
the longer narratives are contributions by the two most dis- 
tinguished modern poets whose work has appeared in this 
magazine, namely, Thomas Hardy and John Masefield. Hardy 
has contributed four poems, all narrative or narrative-descrip- 
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tive, and all representative of his peculiar characteristics and 
point of view. ‘‘The Satin Shoes’’ (1910) is the tale of a 
maiden who, disappointed in her dream of wearing satin 
shoes at her bridal, became insane and was coaxed to the mad- 
house by being permitted to wear the now-yellowed satin 
shoes. ‘‘The Abbey Mason’’ (1912) is a long narrative poem 
with a medieval setting, related with Hardy’s usual simplicity 
and clear, hard, unemotional style. ‘‘The Telegram’’ (1914) 
might have been ineluded in his Satires of Circumstance, so 
vividly does it bring out the irony of a situation in which a 
young bride unconsciously betrays her real feelings to her 
husband when she learns of the fatal illness of the man she 
loves. His interest in a situation which chalienges analysis and 
appeals to his imagination is shown in ‘‘ A Night in a Suburb.”’ 
All of these poems are terse and rugged in style, graphie in 
detail, and unsentimental in tone. 


In addition to a reflective sonnet called ‘‘Revelation”’ 
(1915) and an analytical descriptive poem entitled ‘‘Ships”’ 
(1915), John Masefield has contributed to Harper’s a long 
narrative poem, ‘‘The Wanderer’’ (1915), which is the story 
of a ship seemingly fated to encounter storms, but never to 
be conquered by them. So vivid and sympathetic is Mase- 
field’s portrayal that the beautiful and gallant ‘‘ Wanderer”’ 
seems really endowed with life, and the story is told with the 
dramatic intensity which is one of the author’s peculiar gifts. 

There are other narrative poems which employ the ballad 
metre, sometimes adapted to modern themes, as Kipling used 
it, and sometimes echoing the spirit as well as the form of the 
old folk-ballads. Some of these are in dialect, among them 
Sara Teasdale’s ‘‘The Look,’’ Florence Earle Coates’ ‘‘A 


biel 


Secret,’’ and Theodosia Garrison’s ‘‘The Coward.’’ The folk- 
song—which the ballad naturally suggests—is represented by 
‘*A Folk Song’’ by Margaret Widdemer, and another with 
the same title by Louis Untermeyer. 

Having now considered the most characteristic poems and 
the most distinguished poets who represent the new spirit, 
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we shall turn to those writers who are the closest followers 
of the old tradition, taking first the most notable representa- 
tives of this class. We find one poem by Austin Dobson, en- 
titled ‘‘To Time the Tyrant’’ (1915). In ‘‘A Spell for a 
Fairy’’ (1915) Alfred Noyes displays his predilection for 
musical verse and flights of fancy. Arthur Symons gives a 
pleasing picture and reflects a dreamy, pensive mood in his 
poem ‘‘In the Campagna’’ (1917). Henry Van Dyke and 
George E. Woodberry have contributed several poems each. 
A poem by William Dean Howells called ‘‘On a Bright Winter 
Day’’ shows him to be as conservative in his verse as in his 
literary criticisms. Madison Cawein’s two poems, ‘‘A Voice 
in the Forest’’ (1910) and ‘‘Come Away for Love is Dead’’ 
(1912) are strictly of the older school. 

To this list of notable writers we may add the names of a 
number of other conservative poets, who, though less illus- 
trious than the group already mentioned, are well known 
writers either of verse or of both prose and verse. The most 
prominent of these by reason of the frequeney of his contri- 
butions is Richard Le Gallienne, who has contributed about 
forty poems to Harper’s during this period. Le Gallienne’s 
verses may be divided somewhat equally into three classes, 
love poems, usually melancholy or deeply sentimental, nature 
poems, and plaintive lyrics in which the dominant mood is 
sorrow or vague regret. He uses a great variety of lyrical 
forms, admirably constructed and in keeping with his mood. 
His verse is smooth-flowing and musical. All of his poems 
are enveloped in a misty, romantic atmosphere. A few are 
gay and effervescent, but most of them are dreamy and 
languid. 

An equal or searcely less marked conservatism is to be 
found in the verses of a group of lyric poets who are rather 
widely known through their frequent contributions to popu- 
lar magazines, the list ineluding Charles Hanson Towne, 
Edith M. Thomas. Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Osear Child, Theodosia Garrison, David Morton, 
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Mrs. Schuyler Van Ransselaer, Hesper Le Gallienne, Laurence 
Housman, Clinton Scollard, Ellen M. Gates, and others. 
Whether they sing of love, war, nature, religion, grief, or 
spiritual unrest (and these are their usual themes), they make 
their words and tunes alike conform to conventional standards. 
Most of the poems which they have written for Harper’s are 
well-executed and pleasing, but few, if any, have the freshness 
that modern poetry demands. 

Another group of well-known writers whose contributions to 
this magazine represent their more conservative rather than 
their more modern poetie achievement—all having fluctuated 
between the two types—are Witter Bynner, William Rose 
Benet, George Sterling, Dana Burnet, Alan Sullivan, Thomas 
S. Jones, Jr., Bliss Carman, and O. W. Firkins. Their verses, 
though romantic and in conventional form, are written in the 
simple, unadorned style that marks the new poetry. 

In the relatively large group of poems which are to be 
classed as neither new nor old, but somewhere between the 
two, are included the contributions of some of the best-known 
women whose verses have been published in Harper’s. It may 
be interesting to note at this point that about half the poets 
contributing to this magazine are women, and that most of 
these are classified by the present-day critics as ‘‘song-writ- 
ers,’’ a term which precludes the use of realism, ‘‘objectiv- 
ity,’’ or other extremely modern tendencies. We have noted 
the excessive modernity of Amy Lowell; but her case is quite 
exceptional. A few of the women poets have shown an in- 
terest in intellectual or social themes, but most are content to 
make themselves mere instruments of song in a purely fem- 
inine strain, and, moreover, to keep to simple tunes. It is 
generally agreed that the most charming and most sincere of 
these modern lyrists is Sara Teasdale, whose poems are full of 
sentiment and at the same time free from sentimentality. She 
has contributed nineteen poems to Harper’s. 

Other prominent women in this group of song-writers are 
Margaret Widdemer, Zoé Akins, Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
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Amelia Burr, Grace Hazard Conkling, Fannie Stearns Davis 
Gifford, Florence Earle Coate, Edith Wyatt, Louise Driscoll, 
and Sarah Cleghorn, some of whom have been mentioned al- 
ready in connection with their contributions to The Atlantic 
Monthly, and all of whom have been accorded a rather general 
recognition as lyrists of genuine feeling and excellent work- 
manship. 

We have called attention to those poems and types of poems 
which by reason of their originality, freshness, or vitality 
stand out against a background of stereotyped sentiments 
clothed in a stereotyped form. Some of the conservative 
poems are excellent in technique and charming in effect; of 
the more mediocre types it seems necessary to say nothing 
further than that they are imitative and conventional. Per- 
haps two hundred out of the total of five hundred are saved 
from complete bondage to the old tradition by their concrete- 
ness and simplicity of style and diction. But it is clear that 
the attitude of Harper’s towards the new tendencies in poetry 
is emphatically conservative. 


IV 


Approaching the study of the verse found in Scribner’s 
with the view of determining how far it reflects the newer 
and how far the older tendencies, we encounter the usual dif- 
fieulty arising from a multiplicity of types and forms. It is 
easy enough to discover that there are very few poems which 
are conspicuously modern, and a great many which are un- 
mistakable echoes of those our childhood heard; the difficulty 
comes in the attempt to classify the larger group of verses ly- 
ing between the two extremes and combining in varying de- 
grees the characteristics of both. But before entering upon 
a discussion of the different types of poetry represented in 
this collection, it may be of some advantage to note briefly the 
most prominent authors and to indicate as far as possible the 
groups into which they fall. The list of contributors to 
Scribner’s for the past ten years includes the names of about 
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two hundred and fifty writers of verse, among them a few 
of the most distinguished poets of the present time. A poem 
by Robert Louis Stevenson appeared in January, 1914. In 
the following year, John Masefield contributed five sonnets. 
Between 1910 and 1916, Edwin Arlington Robinson published 
eight poems in Scribner’s. Amy Lowell has made five contri- 
butions and Harriet Monroe two. Among the conservative 
poets whose names add luster to the list are Robert Bridges, 
Thomas Nelson Page, and Curtis Hidden Page. There are 
two poems by Austin Dobson, five by John Galsworthy, six 
by Madison Cawein, and eleven, each, by Henry Van Dyke 
and George E. Woodberry. ° 

Among writers conspicuous for the frequency of their con- 
tributions are the following, who have contributed from 
five to eleven poems each: Sara Teasdale, Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson, Maxwell Struthers Burt, Arthur Davison Ficke, C. 
A. Price, FE. Sutton, Thomas Walsh, Mary R. S. Andrews, 
Olive T. Dargan, William H. Hayne, John Wheelock, John 
Finley, Florence Earle Coates, Sarah Cleghorn, William Her- 
vey Woods, Amelia J. Burr, Badger Clark, Julia C. D. Dorr, 
Margaret Sherwood, and Edith M. Thomas. About half of 
these writers are distinctly conservative, and the other half 
belong to the class that has been previously called ‘‘quasi- 
modern.’’ Other well-known members of the ‘‘quasi-mod- 
ern’’ group who have contributed to Scribner’s are Bliss Car- 
man, William Rose Benet, Louise Driscoll, Margaret Widde- 
mer, Lizette Woodworth Reese, Perey Mackaye, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Florence Wilkinson, Joyce Kilmer, Ridgeley Tor- 
rence, Louise Morgan Sill, Katherine Lee Bates, Josephine 
Preston Peabody, and Thomas S. Jones, Jr. The remaining 
two hundred authors, who have furnished from one to four 
poems each, are either of more conservative tendencies or of 
lesser standing as poets than those just mentioned. Those of 
the latter class whose work seems particularly distinctive or 
modern will be named in connection with the discussion of 
their poems. 
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Briefly surveying the various types of verse found in 
Scribner’s, we shall consider first the different indications of 
modernity which they manifest. As already stated, striking 
examples of the new poetry are rare. The only poems written 
in free verse are four by Amy Lowell, all of which are modern 
in content as well as in form, and one, a war poem entitled 
**Candles,’’ by Allen Tucker. Irregular metrical compositions 
combined with blank verse are found occasionally, but in gen- 
eral the form of verse is conservative, including common lyric 

com 


forms, ennysonian’’ blank verse, and many sonnets. 


Of the realism which is one of the outstanding character- 
isties of the new poetry Scribner’s furnishes a few examples. 
It is very strikingly illustrated in E. A, Robinson’s poem, 
“How Annandale Went Out,’’ a physician’s account of a 
horrible death which he hastened by the use of a hypodermic 
needle. ‘‘The Motorman’’ by Florence Wilkinson gives a 
graphic account of the effect upon a young motorman of an 
accident in which his car runs over a child in ‘‘ Little Italy.’’ 
Still more ghastly is a poem ealled ‘‘The War Bride’’ by 
Maurice F. Egan. ‘‘Fulfilment’’ by Rose Cary Noble por- 
trays an ironic answer to prayer. 

A group of poems to some extent realistic, but less harrow- 
ing than those just discussed, includes a number of ‘‘por- 
traits’’ or character sketches depicting modern types. Among 
these are ‘‘ An Old Lady”’ by E. S. Martin, ‘‘The Portrait of a 
Judge’’ by Arthur D. Ficke, ‘‘An Old Woman’’ by Louise 
Morgan Sill, ‘‘The Village Central’’ by Eliza M. Swift, and 
‘‘The Woman at the Cross Roads’’ by Alice Duer Miller. 

Naturalness of diction and a lively, swinging metre are the 
marked characteristics of that group of poems to which the 
term ‘‘journalistic’’ may be properly applied. The authors 
of these have seized upon Kipling’s method of treating didac- 
tic themes in a breezy, quick-moving style, making much of 
imitative sound effects, and idealizing the commonplace. More 
productions of this type of verse are found in Scribner’s than 
in Harper’s or The Atlantic Monthly, as the length of the 
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following list will indicate: ‘‘The God of the Men Who Do 
Things’’ by G. R. Herrick, ‘‘The Song of the Byways’’ by 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, ‘‘The Pipes of the North’’ by 
E. Sutton, ‘‘The Drum’’ by E. Sutton, ‘‘The Fighting 
Swing’’ by Badger Clark, ‘‘Last Christmas in the Holy 
Land’’ by Andrew West, ‘‘A Marching Song for England’’ 
by Rhys Carpenter. We may include also the poems on West- 
ern ranch life by Badger Clark, ‘‘The God of the Open,”’’ 
**My Enemy,’’ and ‘‘The Night Trail’’; and those on modern 
inventions, ‘‘The Battleship’’ by E. S. Martin and ‘‘ Telefun- 
ken’’ by John Finley. The humorous poems in Scribner’s 
are largely of the newspaper variety,—burlesques, travesties, 
and other types of loud-voiced comedy, though a few examples 
of less boisterous humor are found, such as the ‘‘society”’ 
verses by ‘Oliver Herford. 

Didactie and philosophical poems are presumed to belong to 
the trite and outworn forms of verse; and there are many 
such in Scribner’s, both of the expository and of the moral- 
izing sort. But other poems of a didactic nature are so much 
in harmony with current thought and feeling that their mes- 
sage impresses the reader as very modern. Masefield’s son- 
nets are of this character; Arthur Ficke’s sonnet oa 
Young Girl’’ is modern in spirit, though didactic: and Shane 
Leslie’s reflective poem, ‘‘Oblivio Dei’’ (1917), voices the 
sentiments of all the thousands who felt the inconsistency of 
war among Christian nations. It concludes thus: 


com 


, 


The Lord looked back from all the murder and first aid 

Men offered up to him et filio, 

And smiled as though he dreamed mankind were never made 
In image like to him et Spiritui Sancto. 


If contemporary thought has a legitimate place in modern 
poetry, then contemporary incident may be included as well. 
We find a group of sonnets on the wreck of the Titanic by 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, and a reflective poem on the de- 
struction of Messini by Louis Ledoux. Most of the oceur- 
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rences which have been celebrated in verse, however, have 
been connected with the war. Joyce Kilmer’s ‘‘Rouge Bou- 
quet’’ has for its theme the Irish soldiers buried in a dugout 
by a shell explosion. ‘‘In the Midst of Them’’ by Margaret 
Merrill gives a dramatic representation of the welcome ac- 
corded the American soldiers by the children of Paris. A 
number of other poems bear upon incidents connected with 
the war, though none of them are treated in the realistic man- 
ner noted in the trench-scenes described by W. W. Gibson. 
About sixty war-poems have been published in Scribner’s— 
more than in either of the other magazines studied; but nearly 
all of them are reflective or expressive of emotion, such as 
sorrow at the departure of loved ones for war, lone- 
liness, grief for the dead, resignation, or despair. Some are 
stirring and martial, reflecting the glamour that surrounds the 
wars of song and story. Some pay tribute to those who re- 
sponded to the call of war, and especially to those who died. 
But there is very little in these poems that is distinctive of 
the actual experiences or point of view of the soldier in the 
trenches. 

Similarly, in the narrative poems in Scribner’s, we find the 
spirit of the past generation shown more often than that of 
the present. The most modern of the longer narratives are 
‘‘In the Blue Ridge’’ by Olive T. Dargan and ‘‘The Eye- 
Witness’’ by Ridgely Torrence, which is the story of the 
miraculous conversion of a tramp, resembling in some re- 
spects ‘‘The Everlasting Merey’’ by Masefield. In addition 
to the humorous ballads already named, are a number of 
ballads of the conventional sort,—stories of buccaneers and 
fighting men and mediaeval folk. Thomas Walsh has con- 
tributed a group of old church legends—‘‘St. Francis to the 
Birds,’’ ‘‘The Stigmata,’’ ‘‘La Preciosa,’’ and ‘‘The Passing 
of the Kings.’ There are a few other narrative poems of a 
religious character. 

It remains only to give a brief resumé of the different types 
of poems which have not been mentioned in our study of the 
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more modern selections. About one-fifth of the poems in 
Scribner’s are on themes drawn from nature, usually subjec- 
tive or reflective in mood, with Nature as a background. As 
already stated, there is a large proportion of war-poetry and 
much didactie or philosophical verse. There are also many 
religious poems, mostly devotional in character and indicative 
of faith, though a few are speculative or questioning. The 
lyries express all the moods that poets delight in,—gayety, 
simple content, reminiscence, romantic melancholy, grief, bit- 
terness, and spiritual unrest. Love poems are fewer in num- 
ber and, in general, less sentimental than those in Harper’s. 
Another variation from Harper’s and The Atlantic Monthly 
is seen in the large number of poems on classical figures, such 
as Helen, Hereules, and Artemis, treated in the form of dra- 
matic monologues and similar to Tennyson’s poems portray- 
ing mythological characters. Other poems are recognized as 
distinct echoes from Wordsworth and Keats. As to forms, the 
lyric and the sonnet predominate. 

In the foregoing review of Scribner’s verse, we have put 
the greater emphasis upon the search for poems having mod- 
ern tendencies, and have found only a relatively small num- 
ber. With all the effort made to locate the brighter spots, a 
general impression of mediocrity and extreme conservatism 
remains; and it seems undeniable that Scribner’s belongs no 
less than Harper’s to that much-abused class of magazines 
that refuse to welcome innovations and cling to the tradi- 
tions handed down from the Great Ones of the century past. 


Of the three conservative American magazines which we 
have considered in this study, only The Atlantic Monthly 
habitually reflects the newer tendencies in poetry and more 
nearly limits its verses to those of real merit. Its volume of 
verse is much less than that of either of the others; but the 
quality is unmistakably superior, chiefly for the reason that it 
is less outworn. 








THE INTELLECTUAL POSITION OF H. G. WELLS 


By STaNLeEY RoyaL ASHBY 

Of late, during a lull in the productivity of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, I have been trying to take stock of my opinions in 
regard to this bull in the literary china shop. The disposition 
to do this has just been given new impetus by Mr. H. L. 
Mencken’s Prejudices, that gifted but sardonic writer’s most 
recent batch of critical invectives. In this sulphurous pot- 
pourri the author has an essay entitled ‘‘The Late Mr. Wells,’’ 
in perusing which the reader has visions of gleeful imps danc- 
ing about Mr. Wells’ unhappy shade—yes, dancing with a 
triumphant mirth sufficient to satisfy even the most uncom- 
promising of his detractors. It is not that I disagree en- 
tirely with Mr. Mencken, who, it should be observed, attrib- 
utes the alleged demise of Mr. Wells, not to natural or moral 
causes, but to sinning against art; in fact, one cannot easily 
deny the clear justice of some of his strictures. It is rather 
that his attack has served to remind me of a propensity that 
has long been common among critics, to dispose of Mr. Wells 
prematurely by composing facile obituaries; and that this re- 
minder has aroused in me a desire to determine, at least to my 
own satisfaction, the extent to which Mr. Wells is still alive, 
or, more precisely, the extent to which he merits survival. 

While endeavoring to take the measure of Mr. Wells, I have 
found that my thoughts have been largely occupied with the 
estimates of his critics. As a result, my remarks on this oe- 
casion will deal mainly with what these crities have had to 
say. I hope I shall be able to deal fairly with them. But as 
for the people who undertake to dispose of Mr. Wells with an 
airy gesture—people usually who have read only two or three 
of his books,—I hope I shall be pardoned if I ignore the 
gesture. 

All attempts to label Mr. Wells are made difficult by what 
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the Folletts, in Some Modern Novelists, call his ‘‘multitudi- 
nousness.’’ His mental activity is incessant, and his range is 
prodigious. His forty or more books deal with a world of 
problems connected with physical and natural science, politics, 
sociology, economies, sex, love, marriage, woman suffrage, war, 
peace, religion, and education. His interest in life is bound- 
less, and his portrayal of it has much of the complexity of life 
itself. Whenever he handles a problem, he never permits 
himself to be lured by the charm of specious simplicity ; but, 
on the contrary, sparing neither himself nor the reader, under- 
takes to present the case in all its perplexing variety of aspects. 
Moreover, his views are not fixed. They change; they grow. 
Whenever in his tireless probing into life he thinks he has dis- 
covered something which throws new light upon a problem, 
something which impairs the validity of one of his earlier con- 
clusions, he does not hesitate to modify his conclusion accord- 
ingly. This kind of growth tends to bewilder some readers 
who undertake to keep up with his views. It has bewildered 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman, who has this to say about Mr. 
Wells in one of his essays On Contemporary Literature: ‘‘To 
those who look for fruit in the fall of the year he offers a new 
crop of blossoms. He has made a god of ‘becoming.’ His in- 
tellectual fluency and versatility have been his undoing, giv- 
ing him ever the appearance of an unstable, an unformed 
power, a nebulous nucleus of dissolving impulses. Mr. Ches. 
terton once remarked that one can hear Mr. Wells growing 
overnight.’’ But Professor Sherman is prejudiced against 
Mr. Wells, for reasons that I shall presently touch upon. Some 
other people, after reading a goodly portion of Mr. Wells’ 
enormous literary output and thus putting themselves in a 
position to compare his earlier with his later works, have not 
failed to find an abundance of consistency in his views. Con- 
sider, for instance, his religious beliefs. One very often hears 
it said that there are glaring discrepancies between the re- 
ligion of Mr. Wells as expressed in First and Last Things 
(published in 1907) and his religion as expressed in Mr. 
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Britling Sees It Through, The Soul of a Bishop, and God the 
Invisible King. Yet on re-reading First and Last Things one 
may discern a fundamental identity between the religious 
ideas of that earlier book and those of the later books, with 
some superficial differences, some important differences. As 
for the real differences, they were produced largely by the 
profound upheaval in Mr. Wells caused by the war, and a 
change of opinion due to the war should not impair one’s 
faith in any man. 

At any rate, I do not lose confidence in Mr. Wells on ac- 
count of the changes in his views, for the dominating element 
in his attitude toward life and things is his eager desire to 
get at facts. All his life, as he says himself, he has had an 
insatiable appetite for facts, for realities ; and in his search for 
truth he is determined to free himself as far as possible from 
the trammels of convention, tradition, propriety, and con- 
sistency. He knows, too, that what was a fact yesterday may 
not be a fact to-day; and when he discovers what he considers 
to be the facet of to-day, he is not deterred in his proclamation 
thereof by his having formally announced what he conceived 
to be the fact of yesterday. As the Folletts express it, ‘‘Mr. 
Wells has the grace—partly intellect, partly a sense of humor 
—to see that very few things are ultimately and always true 
or right, and to subject even his most ardent convictions to 
the test of renewed and challenging experience. He does not 
eriticise life by a set formula: therefore, it is futile to try to 
summarize him in a formula.’’ In spite of all his shifts he 
does, in my opinion, envisage realities with uncommon fre- 
quency. The volumes of his works in my library are decorated 
with pencilled comments expressive of my startled realization 
of the truth of this and that statement—statements so ¢on- 
vincingly prepared for and so lucidly expressed, yet so rad- 
ically at variance with prevailing notions, that they come upon 
one with the effeet of revelation, of something hitherto unper- 
ceived but obviously valid. 

The irresistible urge behind Mr. Wells’ serious activities is 
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a revolt against the futilities of human life. Looking about 
him, he sees his fellow men, on every hand, floundering in a 
welter of stupidity, selfishness, lust, antagonism, disorder, 
bungling, which to an appalling degree hamper them in their 
efforts to lead happy, worth-while lives; and, unlike Hardy, 
Conrad, and Anatole France, he is not content merely to 
portray this wasting of life—he burns to correct it. Mr. 
Mencken comments upon this urge as follows: ‘‘It was not 
enough to display the life of his time with accuracy and under- 
standing; it was not even enough to criticize it with a pene- 
trating humor and sagacity. From the depths of his being, 
like some foul miasma, there arose the old, fatuous yearning 
to change it, to improve it, to set it right where it was wrong, 
to make it over according to some pattern superior to the one 
followed by the Lord God Jehovah.’’ He calls this a ‘‘sinister 
impulse,’’ totally ‘‘aberrant in an artist,’’ and attributes to 
its increasing hold on Mr. Wells the decline of Mr. Wells as 
a novelist, as evidenced by Mr. Britling Sees It Through, The 
Soul of a Bishop, The Undying Fire, and Joan and Peter. In 
fact, he- finds here the cause of Mr. Wells’ decease referred to 
by Mr. Mencken. In reply one may retort that, if such an 
urge is aberrant in an artist, it is not so in a useful citizen or 
a useful writer. 

But let us consider some of the problems, the muddles, that 
Mr. Wells most often deals with, and note his attitude thereto. 

One of the chief hindrances to man’s proper development, 
in Mr. Wells’ opinion, is to be found in the prevailing social; 
and moral conventions of the day. He contends that these 
conventions are largely the heritage of selfishness, jealousy, 
prejudice, tyranny, and fear; and that many which were 
originally sound and expedient have since become unjusti- 
fiable and pernicious. He inveighs against the prevalent dis- 
position of society to condemn a man because of some in- 
fringement of the social code; he cries out bitterly against 
the resultant waste of many otherwise admirable and useful 
lives. The life of Remington in The New Machiavelli was 
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thus wasted. Incidentally, he flagellates his generation for 
the hypocrisy lurking behind these conventions—the hypocrisy 
of those who transgress in secret readily enough and yet 
promptly join in the hue and ery against any offender less 
skilful than themselves in keeping his transgressions hid. 
Naturally enough, it is, above all, the prim proprieties of the 
Victorians that arouse his wrath. But champions of Victo- 
rianism are not lacking even in this day, and Mr. Wells’ attack 
in this quarter has been the cause of much of the unfavorable 
criticism of his works. Professor Sherman is one of the 
cleverest and most unsparing of the critics thus antagonized. 
Indeed, the high pitch of derision reached by Professor Sher- 
man in his outery against Mr. Wells is surprising. When Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks compares Mr. Wells to Matthew Arnold, 
Professor Sherman is inspired to say, among a lot of other 
things equally clever, ‘‘Between the two critics yawns this 
gulf: Wells seeks to make whim and the will of Wells prevail, 
while Arnold seeks to make ‘right reason and the will of God’ 
prevail.’’ As far as I have been able to discover, in Dover 
Beach and similar utterances, even Matthew Arnold did not 
pose as an authority on the purposes of the Divine Will. But, 
leaving Arnold out of the question, I cannot forbear to remark 
that what Professor Sherman, apparently, is trying to do is 
to make Victorian primness and the will of Mrs. Grundy 
prevail. 

Another of Mr. Wells’ favorite problems is the sex problem. 
Undoubtedly his attitude toward matters of sex has produced 
more pious shudders than any of his other characteristics. 
Because of this some of the public libraries of England, and 
doubtless some of those in the United States, have banned his 
books from their shelves. In the field of sexual relations, ac- 
cording to Professor Sherman, ‘‘ Wells has been an incessant 
dropper of bombs.’’ But here, as usual, opposition exag- 
gerates the facts. Let us see what Mr. Wells himself has to 
say, in First and Last Things, on this disturbing subject : ‘‘ We 
are trained from the nursery to become secretive, muddle 
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headed and vehemently conclusive upon sexual matters, until 
at last the editors of magazines blush at the very phrase and 
long to put a petticoat over the page that bears it. Yet our 
rebellious natures insist on being interested by it. It seems 
to me that to judge these large questions from the personal 
point of view, to insist upon the whole world without excep- 
tion living exactly in the manner that suits oneself or accords 
with one’s emotional imagination and the forms of delicacy 
in which one has been trained, is not the proper way to deal 
with them .... We must distinguish between sins and mere 
errors of judgment and differences of taste from ourselves. 
To draw up harsh laws, to practice exclusions against every- 
one who does not see fit to duplicate one’s own blameless home 
life, is to waste a number of courageous and exceptional per- 
sons in every generation, to drive many of them into a forced 
alliance with real crime and embittered rebellion against cus- 
tom and the law.’’ Such are the ideas that, worked out in Ann 
Veronica, excluded the book from English public libraries, 
and shocked Professor Sherman. But let us see what Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has to say about the book, replying specifically 
to the charge that it is ‘‘pornographic’’: ‘‘ ‘Ann Veronica’ is 
not pornographic. It is not even indecent. It is utterly 
decent from end to end. It is also utterly honest.’’ In this 
connection it is interesting to note Professor Sherman’s en- 
thusiastic approval of Mr. Arnold Bennett, whom he calls 
the ‘‘ Victorian Bennett,’’ and with whom he contrasts very 
unfavorably Mr. Wells. Alas, Professor Sherman, when he 
wrote his essay on Mr. Wells, had not had the opportunity to 
read Mr. Bennett’s Books and Persons, in which the author 
ridicules Victorian propriety with more gusto than even Mr. 
Wells himself displays; and he little dreamed what a splendid 
joke Mr. Bennett was fated to play upon him somewhat later 
in tossing off The Pretty Lady, verily a bomb of much higher 
explosive power than any ever dropped by Mr. Wells in the 
field of sexual morality! 


Mr. Wells has been persistently labelled a socialist; and, if 
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the label were always accompanied by an interpretation of his 
peculiar brand of socialism, it would not classify him errone- 
ously. But Mr. Wells has never wholly accepted any one of 
the more common forms of socialism; he has evolved a brand 
all his own. Moreover, if we trace his ideas on this subject 
through When the Sleeper Wakes, Anticipations, Mankind in 
the Making, A Modern Utopia, First and Last Things, New 
Worlds for Old, The New Machiavelli, The World Set Free, 
and The Research Magnificent, we note a steady development 
and modification of views. His starting point is, as usual, his 
vivid realization of the muddled conditions in which we live 
and his eager desire to correct them. The fault he finds chiefly 
in stupidity and selfishness, and the remedy he finds in intel- 
ligent codperation. But, unlike the most common type of 
socialist, he does not advocate government control of all the 
instrumentalities of production and an equal apportionment 
of property. The purpose of such control and apportionment 
in the minds of those people who advocate them is largely the 
relief of poverty. But poverty, he asserts, ‘‘is only a symptom 
of a profounder evil and is never to be cured by itself. It is 
one aspect of divided and dispersed purposes. If Socialism is 
only a conflict with poverty, Socialism is nothing. But I hold 
that Socialism is and must be a battle against human stupidity 
and egotism and disorder, a battle fought all through the 
forests and jungles of the soul of man.’’ Moreover, he has 
little faith in direction by the mass. He is convinced that 
mankind ean be pulled out of the Slough of Despond, and 
kept out, only by men of superior intelligence and character, 
men whom he calls, for want of a better term, aristocrats, us- 
ing the word, obviously, in a very special, though not un- 
common, sense. It is the duty of society, as he sees it, to seek 
out end train such aristocrats, and it is the duty of these 
aristocrats to use their talents unselfishly for the general good. 
Thus, Mr. Wells, in working out his theories for the uplift of 
mankind, arrives at a peculiar combination of socialism and 
aristocracy. But he reconciles these two elements. Conse- 
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quently, the following remarks of Professor Sherman betray 
a misapprehension of Mr. Wells’ attitude: ‘‘He is still the 
grandiose and romantic dreamer bent upon bringing forward 
a brand-new scheme for the salvation of the world. A few 
years ago it was world-socialism; a little later it was world- 
aristocracy ; to-day it is world-theocracy. What it will be to- 
morrow no man knows. .... ’’ This so-called world-aristocracy 
of Mr. Wells is not something substituted for this so-called 
world-socialism ; with him the former scheme is part and parcel 
of the latter. The Folletts have pointed out this fact and laid 
much stress upon it. 

Mr. Wells’ religion-—I mean the later phase of it, his God 
the Invisible King and the theology connected therewith— 
appears to have been the fruit of his thinking about the war. 
The war produced in the world the most appalling muddle 
that Mr. Wells had ever encountered in the whole of his 
muddle-hating career, and it seems to have produced in the 
mind of Mr. Wells, if we may judge from Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through, a correspondingly great confusion. Hitherto he had 
been able to diagnose and prescribe for the diseases of the cos- 
mos in a manner reasonably satisfying to himself, if not to 
other people; but this time he found himself bewildered, 
futilely interrogative, vainly groping, baffled. In his extrem- 
ity he reached out, as so many people do, for the help of a 
Spiritual Being greater, wiser, and kinder than mere man, in 
short, for a god that would be equal to the occasion. But his 
former notions of a Divine Power ruling the Universe had not 
been sufficiently positive to satisfy this newly felt, urgent 
need ; and so he revised his ideas of theology until he evolved 
his conception of a god with whose existence he could reconcile 
this hideous fact of war, and upon whose strength he could 
lean for comfort and support. Professor Sherman says that 
he was ‘‘fumbling for God,’’ and this phrase, purged of its 
malice, is perhaps not inaccurate. At any rate, having ac- 
cepted God, in the guise of the Invisible King, he promptly 
transferred to Him the burden of the war, finding the answer 
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to the why of it in the King’s finiteness, and referring the 
whither to the King’s inscrutable purpose. The result of this 
attitude of mind on the part of Mr. Wells was a book which, 
to my notion, although it enjoyed an exceptional vogue, was 
the most disappointing book he had yet written. Up to this 
time Mr. Wells had always tried to offer some practical, ter- 
restrial solution for the problems he attacked; but in Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through he gave us nothing more tangible 
than the hope that sometime, somehow, the Invisible King 
would straighten everything out. The Soul of a Bishop, deal- 
ing in a more elaborate way with this new theology, was even 
more disappointing than Mr. Britling, although I would not 
go so far as to say, with Mr. Mencken, that it is ‘‘ perhaps the 
worst novel ever written by a serious novelist since novel- 
writing began.’’ God the Invisible King is an orderly pre- 
sentation of this Wellsian religion. Here we find that Wells’ 
God is ‘‘a finite God;’’ that he ‘‘is neither all-wise, nor all- 
powerful, nor omnipresent; that he is neither the maker of 
heaven nor earth, and that he has little to identify him with 
the hereditary God of the Jews who became the ‘Father’ in 
the Christian system.’’ He avers that his God ‘‘is a god of 
salvation, that he is a spirit, a person, a strongly marked and 
knowable personality, loving, inspiring, and lovable, who 
exists or strives to exist in every human soul.’’ But this God 
is not the creator and upholder of the universe. Mr. Wells 
admits that he cannot account for the creation of the universe 
or for its continuance. He simply assigns all the powers 
implied in this creation and continuance to a certain ‘‘ Veiled 
Being,’’ ‘‘the ultimate of existence,’’ with which (or whom), 
as far as he knows, God has no ‘‘relation of control or associa- 
tion,’’ and concerning which He may be just as ignorant as 
we are. Obviously, Mr. Wells evades the whole question of 
ultimate causes, and thus, instead of clarifying theology, only 
adds to its mystery. Really, I am inclined to think that the 
kindest comment we can make in regard to his new religion 
is the comment of Mr. William Archer in his excellent little 
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book God and Mr. Wells, namely, ‘‘It would of course be fool- 
ish to doubt the conviction which he so constantly and eagerly 
asserts. ”’ 

But if Mr. Wells, confronted by the muddle of the world war, 
betrays a feeling of helplessness and a disposition to leave the 
solution to God, he incidentally grasps the idea that England’s 
almost fatal bungling in the early stages of the conflict was 
largely due to England’s defective system of education. This 
idea bobs up in Mr. Britling’s seething brain again and 
again. In many of his earlier books Mr. Wells had voiced his 
discontent with the prevailing methods of teaching; but here, 
in Mr. Britling Sees It Through, where he lays much of the 
waste of England’s fresh young manhood at the door of Eng- 
lish education, his criticism becomes harsher and more bitter. 
He has one of his mouthpieces say : ‘‘ ‘We’ve never thoroughly 
turned out and cleaned up our higher schools. We’ve resisted 
instruction. We have preferred to maintain our national 
luxuries of a bench of bishops and party politics. And com- 
pulsory Greek and the university sneer. And Lady Frensham. 
And all that sort of thing. And here we are!.... Well, damn 
it, we’re in for it now; we’ve got to plough through with it— 
with what we have—as what we are.’’’ Later, after his ex- 
eursion into the field of theology, Mr. Wells comes back to 
this problem of education with a determination to do it jus- 
tice. The fruit of this resolve is Joan and Peter. The book 
purports to be a novel, telling the story of an English boy and 
girl; but the life history of these two young people really 
serves only as a thread on which Mr. Wells strings his essays 
on English education. By making these two children orphans 
and confiding them to the care of several guardians, with con- 
flicting theories in regard to education, he manages to have 
them sample several types of schools. The first experiment is 
a faddy school, where emphasis is placed on outdoor playing, 
bare legs, loose clothing, and painless absorption of knowledge; 
where every new idea in education is given a welcome until 
displaced by a newer one. This school, he says, was a ‘‘ vehicle 
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for booms,’’ and he soon convinces the reader of its glaring 
weaknesses. Another experiment was a church school. Here 
the verdict is ‘‘that the demand for religious observances and 
religious orthodoxy as a first condition in schools is produc- 
tive of more hypocrisy and rottenness in education than any 
other single cause.’’ Still another experiment was a prepara- 
tory school for boys. This school was chosen by the children’s 
most sensible guardian, Oswald Sydenham, Mr. Wells’ mouth- 
piece here, who has now become their sole guardian; and it 
was chosen on account of its better developed ‘‘modern side.’’ 
But here, when Oswald points out to the head-master various 
ways in which the curriculum fails to meet the demands of 
modern education, he encounters the obdurate fact that the 
curricula of English preparatory schools are shaped by the 
entrance requirements of the greatest English universities. 
Thus he finds the core of the trouble in the universities. Os- 
wald’s early conviction was that the chief purpose of education 
in Britain should be the training of youth to play intelligently 
and helpfully their réles as citizens of the British Empire. 
The young Briton needed training in science if he was to 
handle competently the problems in material development— 
such problems as invention, sanitation, manufacturing, na- 
tional defense. He needed a knowledge of history—not a 
fragmentary history of wars and dynasties, but a history be- 
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‘with a clear 
tracing of every traceable consequence of the ‘period’ in 
modern affairs.’’ He needed illumination in regard to trades 
unionism, woman suffrage, political parties, Home Rule, the 
army, the navy, India, Egypt, South Africa, the United States, 
and, in short, every big thing that affected the destinies of the 
Empire and the British people. Yet what did he find in the 
universities?’ He found what he considered a desiccated 


ginning ‘‘with geological record’’ and ending 


mess of ancient languages, antiquated philosophy, petrified 
theology, fragmentary history, et cetera, which, to his mind, 
constituted the veriest mockery of the young Briton’s needs. 
But finally the scope of Oswald’s vision widens until he sees 
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as the proper aim of education, not merely preparation for 
citizenship in the British Empire, but preparation for citizen- 
ship in the World Republic, the League of Nations. And the 
endeavor of the world citizen is to be directed not solely, or 
even chiefly, to the maintenance of peace, for that is merely 
a negative good; the endeavor should, above all, take the form 
of doing, of achieving, of taking an active part in the stu- 
pendous adventure of the brotherhood of man. 

Now, having considered briefly some of the chief problems 
that Mr. Wells has presented in his books, let us glance at the 
charge so often made that he presents his problems without 
solving them. I have frequently heard people say things like 
this: ‘‘He tears down, but he does not build up.’’ I do not 
concede that this is sound criticism, but I can easily under- 
stand why so many of his readers make it. The reason is sim- 
ply this—that the things which Mr. Wells attacks are for the 
most part things so strongly fortified behind the walls of au- 
thority, tradition, convention, public opinion, prejudice, and 
habit that naturally the most difficult feature of his operations 
is the making of a breach in these walls. In other words, 
seeing very clearly that most of his readers will resist with all 
the stubborn tenacity of bred-in-the-bone convictions his as- 
sertion that some of their accepted institutions are in need of 
radical reform, he realizes that he must give most of his atten- 
tion to the pointing out of the defect rather than the indica- 
tion of a remedy. Notice that I have said ‘‘need of radical 
reform.”’ Nearly everybody will glibly concede some minor 
imperfections in almost every institution. The problems of- 
fered in this paper as examples of the more important ones 
handled by Mr. Wells will serve to make clear my point. They 
are as follows: English social conventions, the English code of 
sexual morality, English political institutions, Christian theol- 
ogy, and the English educational system. Yet, in spite of Mr. 
Wells’ emphasis upon the evil, he does not neglect the cure. 
In an article in the American Magazine several years ago Mrs. 
Mary Austin called attention to the same thing, and then em- 
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phasized the point by making an interesting comparison: ‘‘In 
this Mr. Wells differs from his contemporary, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, who leaves the reader under the impression that 
things are so bad that something ought really to be done about 
it if anybody only knew how, and Mr. Bennett, who sets you 
wondering if it ever occurred to him that anything could be 
done.’’ Some of his solutions, like the heart-searching in exile 
submitted in Marriage as a cure for conjugal infelicity and 
the aristocratic socialism prescribed as a remedy for political 
ills, may be unconvincing, but, at any rate, such as they are, 
they are offered as solutions. 

But that characteristic in Mr. Wells which, in spite of his 
glaring faults, upholds my faith in him and persuades me to 
keep on reading him is his sincerity. He is changeable, over- 
confident, radical, sometimes extravagant, but I am convinced 
that he is sincere. Perhaps Professor Sherman does not think 
so, but other distinguished erities do. I infer that even Mr. 
Mencken does. Mr. William Archer, as I have already pointed 
out, says it would be foolish to doubt his sincerity. A belief 
in his thorough intellectual honesty permeates the whole of Mr. 
Beresford’s little book on Mr. Wells. The Folletts allude to his 
‘flaming personal sincerity.’’ But it is the ‘‘ Victorian Ben- 
nett’’ who offers the most whole-hearted tribute. He says: ‘‘ As- 
tounding width of observation; a marvelously true perspec- 
tive; an extraordinary grasp of the real significance of in- 
numerable phenomena utterly diverse; profound emotional 
power; dazzling verbal skill; these are qualities which Mr. 
Wells indubitably has. But the qualities which consecrate 
these other qualities are his priceless and total sincerity, and 
the splendid human generosity which colours that sincerity. 
What above all else we want in this island of intellectual dis- 
honesty is someone who will tell us the truth ‘and chance it.’ 
H. G. Wells is preéminently that man.’’ 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 


course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


Tue Hour or READING 


The merely fortuitous circumstances of reading that set off 
a book, making it pierce like swords into personal conditions, 
are often the ones most memorable and influential. Some- 
times a book or a passage so jumps with conditions peculiar 
to the perscn in the hour of reading that ever afterwards that 
hour is held as an hour of destiny. A remarkable illustration 
is recorded by the usually prosaic John Stuart Mill in his 
Autobiography. We had, he says, arrived at a state of hope- 
less dejection and spiritual petrifaction. ‘‘In vain,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘I sought relief from my favorite books; these memo- 
rials of past nobleness and greatness from which I had always 
hitherto drawn strength and animation. I read them now 
without feeling, or with the accustomed feeling minus all the 
charm; and I became persuaded that my love of mankind, 
and of excellence for its own sake, had worn itself out..... 
I frequently asked myself, if I could, or if I was bound to go 
on living, when life must be passed in this manner. I gen- 
erally answered to myself, that 1 did not think I could possi- 
bly bear it beyond a year.’’ But this extraordinary depres- 
sion was suddenly, and, it seems, almost providentially, dis- 
sipated. ‘‘I was reading,’’ continues Mill, ‘‘accidentally, 
Marmontel’s Mémoires, and came to the passage which relates 
to his father’s death, the distressed position of the family, 
and the sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, felt 
and made them feel that he would be everything to them— 
would supply the place of all they had lost. A. vivid concep- 
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tion of the scene and its feelings came over me, and I was 
moved to tears. I was no longer hopeless; I was not a stock 
or a stone.”’ 

In my own life there was a certain time when it seemed to 
me that The Egoist had been written with the author’s eyes 
boring into me. In this time, the book having come into my 
hands by accident tortured and lashed me throughout a day 
of railroad journeying. Only on that train, on that day, 
eould The Egoist have so affected me. 

The thousand times told tale of Paolo and Francesca is a 
striking instance of the destining power of reading, season- 
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able by accident. ‘‘One day,’’ says Dante’s Francesca, ‘‘for 
pastime we read of Lancelot, how love constrained him: we 
were alone and without all suspicion. Several times that 
reading urged our eyes to meet, and changed the color of our 
faces; but one moment alone it was that overcame us. When 
we read how the fond smile was kissed by such a lover, he 
[Paslo] who shall never be divided from me, kissed my 
mouth all trembling: the book, and he who wrote it was a 
Galeotto: that day we read in it no farther.’’ 

Under any other than the peculiar circumstances given, 
Marmontel’s Mémoires to John Stuart Mill, Meredith’s Egoist 
to me, a romance of King Arthur’s Knights to Paolo and 
Francesca would have been books of pathos, of satire, of tragic 
passion, and nothing more. Books change in aspect to us, 
not beeause of a ripened judgment on our part or a modifica- 
tion of our nature, as we often fondly suppose, but because 
of a shifted position of view, whether backwards or forwards. 
The Protean nature of man makes him one day congenial to 
the rocceo romance of the Castle of Otranto and the next 
hungry for the awful grandeur of the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus. 

Of course, there are some people who ‘‘by the dispensing 
power of the imagination’’ can make themselves, at any time, 
contemporaries of any age or character; such people have a 
powerful objective imagination and are little given to moods. 
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They do not suffer, like their chameleon brothers, the color 
of time and place. They are, either happily or unhappily, 
wanting in sensitiveness. Macaulay, who professed to prefer 
Henderson’s Iceland for breakfast and the ‘‘fat little vol- 
umes’’ of the Almanach des Gourmands for dinner, could on 
his voyage to India, to use his own words, ‘‘read with keen 
and increasing enjoyment, ... Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
French, and English .... folios, quartos, octavos, and 
duodecimos: .... the Jliad and Odyssey, Virgil, Horace, 
Caesar’s Commentaries, Bacon de Augmentis, Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Don Quixote, Gibbon’s Rome, Mill’s 
India, all the seventy volumes of Voltaire, Sismondi’s History 
of France, and the seven thick volumes of the Biographia 
Britannica.’’ An omnilegent creature like this requires not, 
understands not the proprieties of literary settings. Like a 
library, he is too catholic to seek after distinctions. 

Some few books are so universal in their scope that they 
are for no one time or locality. On the title page of Sir 
Walter Seott’s much worn Bible, I have seen this inscription 
in his own hand: ‘‘It is as it were a river both shallow and 
deep in which both a lamb may wade and an elephant may 
swim.’’ And yet, and yet, his ‘‘soul cast down within him,”’ 
David eries to God: ‘‘I will remember thee from the hill 
Mizar.’’ 


J. FRANK DOBIE. 

















THREE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN 
By Tue Epiror 


The American presidential election for 1920 promises to af- 
ford little of the excitement usually attendant upon that im- 
portant event. The platforms adopted by the two great politi- 
cal parties in the early summer are both full of sound and 
fury touching each other’s past record, but signify little in 
their promises for the future. Most of what the two plat- 
forms say concerning taxation, education, civil service, care 
for veterans and their dependants, and similar topics is pure 
bunecombe and is so accepted by the average voter. In each 
convention conservatism ruled the making of the platform so 
as not to disturb ‘‘Big Business’’ unduly, and at the same 
time not to offend Organized Labor or any other powerful 
interests beyond the point of safety. 

Only on one issue of future policy—the League of Nations 
—do the platforms show a marked difference. The Wilson ad- 
ministration, naturally, the republicans condemn and the dem- 
ocrats defend with equal degrees of fervor. But President 
Wilson goes out of office on March 4, 1921, and no one accuses 
him of naming the democratic nominee to succeed him. Con- 
sequently the strength or the weakness of his personality 
should not be the dominant issue of the campaign, as it prop- 
erly was in 1916, when Mr. Wilson was a candidate for re- 
election. Nor has one party dared to oppose the other on 
either of the great constitutional questions that have stirred 
the American people within the past two years. Each one 
indeed tried to outdo the other in its championship of woman 
suffrage, which both parties so long opposed. That the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution would be rati- 
fied before November, leaders of both sides frankly realized, 
and democrats as well as republicans strove to gain the credit 
and the votes therefor. On the other hand, both parties ex- 
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hibited shameful cowardice in their attitude towards prohi- 
bition. The eighteenth amendment has been duly ratified by 
an overwhelming majority of states, and Congress has passed 
over the President’s veto the drastic Volstead Act for its en- 
forcement. Thus the majority for prohibition has been shown 
to be so strong that no national party dares record its opposi- 
tion to the movement. Yet in the doubtful states of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Ohio, and California the anti- 
prohibition sentiment is at least vociferous enough to offer a 
tempting bait to the demagogue. Both parties are evidently 
seeking the ‘‘wet’’ vote, but are unwilling to do so openly. As 
a result, neither party is likely to gain material advantage 
over the other on either of these vexed issues. 

To a remarkable degree the presidential candidates, them- 
selves, offer the voter little room for choice. Both Mr. Hard- 
ing and Mr. Cox are from Ohio, both are newspaper editors, 
both have ‘‘wet’’ records rather than ‘‘dry,’’ each owes his 
nomination to a powerful group of ‘‘machine’’ politicians. 
Governor Cox is evidently a self-made man, a shrewd politician 
without experience in national affairs, and is too quick to form 
and express his opinions. Senator Harding exhibits in his 
speeches a thin veneer of culture, a greater fondness for 
rhetoric than for definite thought, and an overweening desire 
to please. His experience of six years in the United States 
Senate is undoubtedly his strongest political asset, but his 
record there has not marked him with distinction. Mr. Hard- 
ing is better qualified so far as dignity of carriage and social 
graces go to occupy the White House. Mr. Cox has the more 
vigorous and alert personality. But unless all signs fail, 
neither man would bring to the office of President the qual- 
ifieations possessed by Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, 
or Wilson. The candidacy of neither Harding nor Cox has 
inspired the country with any genuine enthusiasm. 

On what issues, then, must the voters make their choice? 
First is the League of Nations, on which subject the democrats 
at San Francisco definitely joined issue with the republicans 
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when they abandoned or sidestepped such other subjects of 
contention as prohibition, universal military training, govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, and the many large problems at- 
tendant upon reconstruction after the war. The centering of 
attention on this single issue was undoubtedly the desire of 
President Wilson, who has stubbornly fought for vindication 
of his course at Versailles ever since he determined to go there 
in person about two years ago. Meeting equally stubborn op- 
position in the Senate, which he was not able to overcome, he 
determined, in the face of advice to the contrary of many 
friends of the League, to appeal to the country on this one 
issue, making every other subordinate. When the republicans 
at Chicago expressed violent opposition to the proposed 
Covenant in language designed to please mild and radical ob- 
jectors alike, without committing the party to any definite 
line of future action, President Wilson fought successfully to 
have the San Francisco convention stand firm for the original 
Covenant, and afterwards induced Mr. Cox to emphasize that 
position in his personal campaign. Governor Cox has handled 
this question with considerable dexterity so as to place his 
opponent at ence on the defensive without needlessly antag- 
onizing any considerable number of his own followers. Were 
the League in fact the only issue of the campaign, it is highly 
probable that the Cox strategy, combined with the sincere de- 
sire of the American people to lend a hand to Europe when it 
most needs help, would carry the day against the meaning- 
less platitudes and appeals to national selfishness uttered from 
week to week by Senator Harding and Chairman Hays. 

But despite the platforms this is not the only issue. An- 
other issue foreed on the democrats early in the campaign con- 
cerns opposing conceptions of the executive office. Senator 
Harding, fully aware of the existing bitterness against Mr. 
Wilson and his habit of conducting business, announced from 
the start his belief that the President should seek and act 
upon the counsel of others, particularly his own party leaders 
and members of the United States Senate. Acknowledging 
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that he was ‘‘no superman,’’ Mr. Harding declared his pur- 
pose to govern himself largely in accordance with the best ad- 
vice obtainable in his party. Mr. Cox in reply defended the 
principle of executive responsibility, and charged Mr. Hard- 
ing with the purpose of establishing a Senate oligarchy in con- 
trol of the Presidential office. No one questions that Senator 
Harding would be more ready to listen to advice than Pres- 
ident Wilson is, or President Roosevelt or President Cleveland 
was. A considerable number of voters wish to have a com- 
paratively weak executive for the next four years. These men 
have had enough of Wilson and will vote for Harding. Nor 
ean it be seriously questioned that Harding is likely to form 
a stronger cabinet than Cox could possibly secure. The truth 
of the matter is that the republicans have had for years and 
still possess far more intelligence among their party leaders 
than the democrats. On this issue of party responsibility for 
the administration the election may turn. 

The third issue of the campaign is, after all, probably the 
most important for the future well-being of America, though 
it is not generally so recognized. Senator Harding’s strongest 
support comes, not from the United States Senate, but from 
men in control of banking firms, industrial corporations, and 
insurance companies of New England and the large Eastern 
cities—men who strongly supported the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
schedule, and whose attitude to the present administration is 
accurately reflected in Harvey’s Weekly. Governor Cox and the 
democratic leaders have sought this year not to alarm such a 
powerful group of citizens, except perchance to prevent them 
from making unduly large contributions to the republican cam- 
paign fund; but most efforts to win support, financial or other- 
wise, from this direction for the Wilson party have come to 
naught. ‘‘Wall Street’’ and its friends will not this year 
vote the democratic ticket, even in the democratic South. To 
offset this Mr. Gompers and the American Federation of Labor 
have officially registered their preference for both the candi- 
date and the platform of the democrats. Thus Capital seems 
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to favor Harding, and Labor, less unitedly, favors Cox. Ad- 
voeates of the ‘‘Open Shop”’ will generally vote for Harding, 
those of the ‘‘Closed Shop’’ generally for Cox. Were the 
lines drawn tighter this year, we might have had a repetition 
of the Bryan campaign in 1896. But evidence is not lack- 
ing that this class struggle is merely postponed, perhaps for 
four years, perhaps for eight. Whenever it comes the chosen 
leader of the ‘‘progressives’’ will be more radical than Mr. 
Cox, better fitted to lead than Mr. Perley Christensen. And 
if radicalism is then to be defeated, one greater than Warren 
G. Harding will be required for the task. 

In September, when this is written, chances for success in 
the campaign seem to favor Harding, though by not nearly 
so large a margin as republicans declare. The democrats ap- 
parently have the better prospects in Ohio and are reasonably 
certain of the Solid South, including Kentucky and Oklahoma. 
But republicans seem surer of both the East and the West. In 
New York, New Jersey, and New Engtand Cox’s ‘‘wetness”’ 
will probably not offset the present unpopularity of Wilson. 
The ‘‘woman vote’’ will probably resemble the men’s. But 


whatever the result, the new administration is likely to make 
itself extremely unpopular within a year or two after it takes 
office. 





